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which fills the streets on the evening of the Fourth of July. 
Noise, flags, fireworks, and processions are inevitable, and 
have their uses. But the vulgarity which is creeping into 
our public celebrations is another matter. In the forms of 
celebration which are simply barbaric there is no corrupting 
influence. Invalids suffer, and the small boy is weary; but 
no one is morally the worse for our annual outbreak of noise. 
When, however, the mayor of one of our large cities feels 
compelled to refuse the use of the school-buildings of the 
city for amusements provided for the children by the city 
government on the Fourth of July, on the ground that the 
amusements furnished were immoral and degrading, we see 
that something is creeping into our celebrations which ought 
to be repressed with sternness. Let us have all the strenu- 
ous rejoicing you will, but no vulgarity, no suggestion of 
things base and forbidden. Since writing the foregoing 
lines, we have read the reports of the loss of property, the 
suffering from wounds, and the deaths caused by the careless 
use of fireworks, We must admit that the price paid for a 
little noisy rejoicing is too great. 
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Many are alarmed at what they call the “ recrudescence ” 
of the war feeling, but there is an equally strong tendency 
toward the sentiments that may be for peace. There is a 
new love of nature, there is a new interest in animal life, 
there is a stronger impulse of humanitarian desire to serve 
the brotherhood, and many things that indicate the strength- 
ening of the forces which protect the “gentle life.’ The 
“strenuous life” is not all warlike. Great energy and 
enthusiasm are going into the enterprises of which the object 
is to open up vast tracts of our country to farmers and 
miners. The camera is becoming in the hands of sports- 
men the rival of the rifle, and the diamond drill competes 
with the machine-gun. In days like these, when all the 
energies that go into the making of society are in evidence, 
it is folly to select a few evil tendencies, and let them fill us 
with fear and trembling, when other things are in sight which 
might inspire courage. 
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THE Unitarian Church is not to be judged by the creeds it 
produces in its collective capacity, nor by any agreements 
which it may make or may not make to favor this or that 
kind of public action. For nearly a hundred years it has 
stood for individual liberty, for that independence of thought 
which should make every human being, under universal law, 
a law unto himself. The Unitarian Church is to be judged 
now, as in the past, by the men and women it produces, and 
by the inspiration it gives them to work for the common 
good. Over against all pessimistic estimates of its probable 
future we may put the fact that humanitarian work, public 
spirit, the organization of unsectarian charities, and steady 
progress toward unsectarian education have been from the 
beginning characteristics of Unitarian influence. No mis- 
fortune could be greater than a change from this mighty in- 
fluence brought to bear upon the individual toward any of 
the discredited forms of creed-making. 
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Amonc the remarks which one is expected to make if he 
speaks of the church is that the old idea of the church has 
gone by. The church of the future will be a church of 
good works, and cannot be maintained for preaching, praying, 
singing, and the like. But a peculiar aspect of religious 
organization in the last five years is that the come-outers, who 
are weary of the old routine, when they come together, 
revert to the older forms of religious organization. The 
church of the family — that is, the church of which the unit 
is the family, and which is planned to be in a real sense an 
extension of the home, a larger home for all the men, 
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women, and children in the families that compose it — is more 
strongly rooted in the affections of the people than ever. 
Whatever departure is caused by some new movement, like 
Christian Science, the ideal to which, whether they know it 
or not, the founders tend, is to combine men and women in 
the church of the family. The institutional church provides 
for individuals, for the homeless and the unchurched; but 
this also tends in the same direction. The homeless indi- 
viduals, young men and women, marry, aud soon leave the 
institutional church or fit it to the needs of the family. 


“The Light of Day.” 


Mr. John Burroughs is a naturalist who charms every 
lover of the fields, the birds, the flowers, and the light of 
day as it filters through the trees. His spirit is charming, 
and he has done his part as a writer to make men and 
women religious. He has interpreted nature in such a way 
that thousands have escaped the bitterness of the old creeds, 
and have learned through nature to see the light of day 
which to them was the light of love and wisdom shining 
through nature and interpreting the ways of God with men. 
He has just published a book with the above title. It is 
something of a disappointment, then, to find our poet-natu- 
ralist entangled in the sophistries of science, “falsely so 
called,” and not inspired, but disenchanted, by the wider 
knowledge which has come through scientific research. 
There is no contradiction between science and religion. 
There is nothing in the revelations of science which ought 
to disenchant any human soul, and we take it to be certain 
that the naturalist who finds science contradicting theology 
and religion is simply entangled in artificial distinctions and 
definitions. It is not a real, but a pseudo-science that sets 
up the contradiction. 

In fact, Mr. Burroughs, whether he knows it or not, be- 
lieves in God, feels the moving of his spirit, and cannot 
separate himself from thought about him. Thought about 
God is theology,— not dogmatic, perhaps, not orthodox, not 
scholastic, not many things we might name; but the simplest 
thought about God which comes out of belief in him is 
theology. When, therefore, Mr. Burroughs sets all theology 
aside, he uses terms in a misleading sense. 

When Mr. Burroughs says that, looking into the starry 
heavens one can find no God, he shows a lack of imagina- 
tion. He says: “The desolate, the terrible, the elemental, 
the inhuman in nature, are always more or less a shock to 
one’s notions of the existence of a beneficent Supreme 
Being. In storms at sea, amid the fury and wild careering 
of the elements, or in the tempest and darkness upon the 
land, when riot and destruction stalk abroad, how faint and 
far off seems the notion of the fatherhood of God! The 
other day, in looking over some of Prof. Langley’s views of 
the sun,— photographic representations of those immense 
craters or openings into the solar furnace into which our 
little earth would disappear as quickly as a snowflake into 
the mouth of a blast furnace,—the question of the little 
Scotch boy came to me, Is there a God here? It is in- 
credible.” This is simply the old experience over again. 
It is no new conclusion of the instructed mind of man. To 
Elijah in the wilderness there was no God in the fire, the tor- 
nado, and the earthquake. In “the still, small voice’? God 
was found; and there, in spite of his science, Mr. Burroughs 
finds him.. 

It is a futile conclusion to say that the idea of spirit, infinite 
and eternal, cannot be conceived. The imagination, which 
is taxed to its utmost by the physical marvels which modern 
science has revealed, need not cease to act with equal vigor 
in the attempt to conceive a God adequate to supremacy 
among all physical phenomena. Mr. Burroughs says: “I 
doubt if any mind can expand its conception of God suf- 
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ficiently to meet the astounding disclosures of modern science. 
It is easier to say there is no God.” It may be easier to say 
off-hand there is no God, but it is a confession of weakness. 
In the case of our beloved naturalist, we believe the truth to 
be that he has gone just far enough in the contemplation of 
the outward world to receive in these modern days the shock 
of surprise at its astounding greatness, but has not gone far 
enough to understand the calmness of faith with which a 
man like Dr. Martineau has met all these discoveries of 
power in nature, with conceptions of spiritual being still 
more grand and convincing. 

Mr. Burroughs is one of the numerous host of men and 
women of our time who have lost their interest in religion 
and the church. It is often innocently taken for granted 
that they are worshipping God in the field and in the woods, 
that they find “books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything,” whereas, in fact, they are 
often wandering, confused and affrighted by manifestations of 
cosmic energy which shake their faith. in God. And yet 
Mr. Burroughs does not altogether represent this class, 
because we might have made a column of extracts from his 
book which would have been wholly true to the religious 
temper, and would have shown that as a naturalist he, in 
spite of cosmic energies, is still a believer in spirit and the 
ways in which spirit manifests itself through nature to the 
divine soul. He still believes that religion will survive “as 
spiritual attraction, as faith, hope, love.” In spite of himself 
in all these essays, which show the difficulties in the way of 
belief in religion, he confirms the belief that it will survive 
in “a universe which favors virtue and is against vice.” 
He says that immutable laws work to produce and sustain 
the good life. More than once he describes God, as, for in- 
stance, when he says, “God is all will, all purpose, just as 
the sphere is all form,— that is, holds all form, and yet is of 
itself of no form.” Character is salvation with him; and his 
contention really is that we must cling to reality, and not pro- 
fess to believe things about which we know nothing. He 
belongs in the same class with the great agnostics who, like 
Paul, the second Isaiah and the writer of the Book of Job, 
were overwhelmed with the consciousness of things which 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. 


Jonathan Edwards. 


The recent revival of interest in Jonathan Edwards has 
emphasized the change which has taken place in what is 
called Orthodoxy. Those who most reverence the name of 
the great New England theologian have departed so widely 
from his theology that they can scarcely understand his 
point of view. Such a sermon as that on “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God ”would shock congregations which 
most pride themselves on having resisted all the attacks of 
modern liberalism. 

But there is an aspect of the thought of Edwards which 
brings him into the closest sympathy with the Unitarian 
movement. He may almost be termed the John the Baptist 
of that movement. Edwards was a mystic; and, as Dr. Pea- 
body pointed out so eloquently in his sermon at the recent 
anniversaries, our historical line of descent must be traced 
through the line of mystics who emphasized the free life of 
the spirit. In his discourse on the religious affections and 
on the nature of true virtue, Edwards laid the foundation for 
a religion which made his formal theology superfluous. 

_ In what does goodness consist? Some say in obedience 
to law, others in some kind of utility. Jonathan Edwards 
identified it with the love of beauty. 

' Virtue arises out of a general beauty ; that is, by which 
things appear beautiful when viewed most comprehensively 


and universally with regard to all their tendencies and in all 
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their relations. . . . True virtue consists essentially in benevo- 
lence toward a// being, or, perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
it is that consent and union of heart to being in general 
that is immediately exercised in general good will.” 

The test of virtue for Jonathan Edwards was its disinter- 
estedness. The good man is not moved by fear or by the 
hope of personal benefit. He is enamoured of spiritual 
beauty, and yields himself to it. His own account of his con- 
version is full of a rare grace. 

“‘God’s excellency, his wonder, his purity and love, seemed 
to appear in everything,—in the sun, moon, and stars, in 
clouds, and blue sky, in the grass, in the flowers, in the 
water. ... I said to myself, I certainly know that I love ho- 
liness ; and it appeared to me ravishingly beautiful, the highest 
beauty, far purer than anything on earth.” 

But how did this rapturous love of holiness for holiness’ 
sake, this spirit that was not moved by fear, have any place 
with the lurid threatenings of the wrathful God? 

Dr. Hopkins, the friend and follower of Edwards, struggled 
with this problem. He believed in the divine decrees doom- 
ing multitudes to hell. What, he asked himself, if I should 
be among these doomed souls? [If it is for the general good 
and for the true glory of God, said Hopkins, then to hell let 
me go without repining. Disinterested virtue does not wor- 
ship for the sake of rewards. The true Christian is willing 
to take that place in the divine order to which he is ordained. 

Dr. Hopkins had among his youthful hearers one who 
was destined to revolt from the doctrinal limitations of 
Calvinism, in order to liberate its lofty ethical impulse. 
Channing writes of him : “I need not be ashamed to confess 
the deep impression which his system made on my mind. 
I am grateful to this stern teacher for turning my thoughts to 
the claims and majesty of impartial, universal benevolence.” 

What Channing really did was to use the ethics of Jona- 
than Edwards as an explosive to break in pieces his system 
of theology. The good man acts from a principle of univer- 
sal benevolence. In so far as he is partial in his affections 
and arbitrary in his actions, he is not good. What, then, 
about the good God? Is he to be conceived of as partial 
and angry? Is God less good than man? 

Here is Jonathan Edwards’s description of the true Chris- 
tian, ‘The soul of a true Christian appeared like a little 
white flower, as we see in the opening of the year, low and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant rays of the sun’s glory, rejoicing as it were in a 
calm rapture, diffusing a sweet fragrance, standing hope- 
fully and lovingly in the midst of the other flowers round 
about, all in like manner opening their bosoms to drink in 
the light of the sun.” 

After you have read that, does not the “plan of salva- 
tion ” seem strangely unreal ? 

The influence of the formal theology of Edwards has 
waned, but those who have most decidedly rejected that 
theology are still moved by his mystical piety and by his 
austerely beautiful ethical ideals. 


Our Social Duties. 


Our living in social relations with others makes a law of 
moral obligation that is of the supremest worth and impor- 
tance. The recognition of our social duties is of the greatest 
concern to us all, not only for our social good, but also for 
our individual happiness. We need training in social duties 
to have it impressed upon us that we are debtors to the 
city, State, and nation. There is a way of looking at these 
relations that may prove far more helpful than that now 
recognized by most persons; and this is the acceptance 
of the truth that all social institutions are extensions of 
ourselves as individuals, means for the enlargement of our 
own lives. 
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The resident of a town might very properly say to himself: 
“The town as a social and political institution is my larger 
self, truly and in the deepest sense a part of myself. What 
I am as an individual, I could not be without the town life in 
all its varied phases. What I ought to do, then, is to think 
of the town as I think of my own body, as an ally of my 
heart and mind and conscience, as a part and parcel of my 
own being. .So thinking of it, I will seek to guard and 
protect its interests at every point. I am to do this, not only 
for my own good, but for the good of all those whose inter- 
ests are intimately united with my own, because they are 
also residents of the town. I share my life, by virtue of this 
relation, intimately with them; and in this relation I am not 
to seek my own advantage, but the advantage of all who are 
thus associated in a common life.” 

The sociologists are saying to us with a strong emphasis 
that the real self in every individual is a social self, made 
what it is by the social experiences of mankind in the past, 
but also shaped in some large measure by the community 
into which the individual is born and educated. No man 
lives merely to or of himself or finds his true life within his 
own heart and mind. He is emphatically a social being, 
made what he is by social forces of family life, education, 
and public opinion; and he therefore owes obligations to the 
community that has communicated to him of its own moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual life. If he sees what is the pro- 
found worth of these obligations he owes his social environ- 
ment, he will seek to repay the debt by loyalty of spirit and 
faithfulness in promoting the common interests. The town 
will then seem alive to him with interests he ought to help, 
protect, and advance. He will feel about it as if it were a 
person he can love and live for. He will think of it asa 
mother who has nursed and taught him, who has watched 
over him and made his interests her own in countless im- 
portant ways. 

We need a revival of interests in social morality, to have 
it pressed home upon us that we are members one of 
another, and to have it made a leading motive in our conduct 
that our individual life is made possible in all its noble 
phases because we share in the common experiences of the 
race, because the personal life is an impossibility without 
the community of interests in which it joins its good with 
the good of many others. We lay much stress upon indi- 
vidual heredity, and rightly so; but there is also a social 
heredity, and it is of greater importance than the other. 
That is, we owe much of what we are to our social environ- 
ment, to the personal influence of those with whom we 
come into daily contact, to education, and to moral training. 
As between heredity and education, the latter is the more 
important in shaping character. 

The town life is not only our own larger life as individual, 
giving us the better part of what we are as men and women, 
but we are of the town. It is father and mother to us, it 
impresses itself upon us through all the susceptible years of 
childhood and youth, it gives us our moral impulses and 
motives. As the town is, so will be the men and women 
who are sharers in its common life of civic obligation and 
duty. Therefore, no man or woman has a right to stand out- 
side the common life of the community, and criticise it as 
something alien to himself. If it is not what it ought to be, 
his is the responsibility. If it is to be made better, let him 
share in the making of it better. In case its life is poor and 
mean, what right has he to shrink from trying to improve 
it? Whatever its character, he is responsible for it to the 
extent of his ability and influence. When he feels that 
responsibility resting strongly upon him, he will join with 
all others of the same mind in an effort to make the com- 
munity life better and cleaner, more just and more beauti- 
ful. When all will work together for that result, a whole- 
some and a noble civic life can be secured in every town 
and city. 
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Current Topics. 


THE political issues of the pending Presidential campaign 
were defined by the national. Democratic Convention which 
closed its sessions in Kansas City, Mo., last Friday. The 
party justified the predictions of political forecasters by 
renominating Col. William J. Bryan for the Presidency. A 
lively contest developed over the nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent; and that honor was finally conferred upon Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who was Vice-President during Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term. The nomination of Mr. Stevenson was an out- 
come of the contest over the platform to be adopted by the 
convention. Some of the Eastern and Southern delegations 
exerted themselves to the utmost to eliminate from the plat- 
form of the party a declaration reaffirming a belief in the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Mr. Bryan him- 
self expressly urged the readoption of that feature of the 
Chicago platform in the declaration of principles for. the 
present campaign, and the convention adopted the principle 
of 16 to 1 with a show of enthusiasm. As a concession to 
the old-time Democrats, however, the convention subordinated 
the financial issue, and emphasized a declaration against im- 
perialism as the chief plank in the platform of the party. 
A step in the same direction was the naming of Mr. Steven- 
son for Vice-President. Mr. Stevenson was one of the leaders 
of the old Democracy, although he has repeatedly affirmed 
his adherence to the cause which Mr. Bryan represents. A 
feature of the proceedings of the convention was the remark- 
able demonstration of popularity which was evoked by every 
appearance of Ex-Gov. David B. Hill of New York, an 
avowed enemy of Tammany Hall. 
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A STATE of complete uncertainty prevails at Washington 
as to the fate of Minister Conger and his household and the 
other American citizens who were in Pekin when that city 
was cut off from the world by the growing revolution of the 
Boxers. ‘There were a variety of inconclusive reasons, at the 
beginning of the week, for hoping that the American minister 
to China has escaped the general massacre of the foreigners, 
which appears to have been the purpose of the Boxers and 
their allies, the revolted imperial troops. President McKin- 
ley, who is now at his home at Canton, Ohio, has maintained 
the greatest composure throughout the crisis that has startled 
the world. A suggestion of the plan of action which will be 
adopted in certain contingencies is furnished by the fact that 
the war department is hastening preparations for the de- 
spatch of 6,000 troops, nominally for Manila, but under orders 
for service in China, should occasion demand their services 
there. The Ninth United States Infantry arrived at Taku from 
Manila last Monday; and it is understood that more troops 
will be diverted from the forces under the command of Gen. 
MacArthur in the Philippines, and sent to China at an early 
date. Secretary of State Hay has defined the exact position 
of the United States in the pending crisis when he announced, 
in a circular which was issued by the state department re- 
cently, that in the opinion of the government of the United 
States a state of war does not yet exist in China. How long 
this status of nominal peace will last is a question which is 
occasioning a great deal of disquiet in Washington, as in the 
other great capitals of the world. 
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Tue Summer School at Harvard University in which the 
Cuban teachers are enrolled is now in the midst of its activi- 
ties. Every precaution is being taken by the authorities of the 
Summer School and the University to place the leaders of the 
educational cause in Cuba in close touch with the best that 
there is in American educational methods and American life. 
The visitors have produced a good impression by their gen- 
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all that concerns it, and by their evident appreciation of the 
opportunities that have been placed within their reach. If 
interviews with Cuban teachers, published in newspapers, 
are to be credited, these men and women, who, doubtless, 
represent the most intelligent and thoughtful classes of the 
Cuban people, regard the United States as a true friend of 
their country; and a great many of them regard annexation 
to the republic as the ultimate destiny of Cuba, to be ac- 
complished at an early date. The Summer School is main- 
taining very rigidly the character which was outlined for it 
by President Eliot and Alexis E. Frye, the superintendent of 
Cuban schools, when they announced, at the beginning of 
the preparations for the transportation of the Cubans to this 


country, that the work of the institution would be in no 


sense a political propaganda, but a contribution by one of the 
greatest universities in the country to the cause of modern 
education in Cuba. 
ee 


AN important phase of the contact of American adminis- 
trators with foreign peoples has been called to the attention 
of the war department. Complaints have come from 
Cuba and Porto Rico that the manners of the American 
soldiers of various ranks toward the native population of 
those islands is very often rude and overbearing, and gene- 
rally of such a character as to injure the pride of the 
natives, and to render them discontented with existing con- 
ditions. The press of the country is taking up the matter 
with some earnestness, and the war department is being 
urged to see to it that the uniform of the American soldier 
in the newly acquired possessions of the United States does 
not become the symbol of petty tyranny. It is recognized 
that Latin blood is quicker to resent a slight than an injus- 
tice prompted by the consciousness of superior strength. 
Major-Gen. Wood, the governor of Cuba, is a strict disci- 
plinarian, as well as a broad man of the world. He is doing 
his best to impress the American soldiers and civil officials 
in Cuba with his wish that the Cubans be not regarded as 
an inferior race, and treated accordingly, by the men who 
represent the authority of the United States in the island. 
The attitude of the general himself toward the natives with 
whom his duties bring him into contact is one of unvarying 
courtesy, and of thorough respect for all that the Cubans re- 
gard as glorious and sacred. 
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Ar least one of the powers of the Old World has taken a 
stand of undoubted vigor with regard to the events that are 
occurring and have occurred in China. The German kaiser 
declared in emphatic terms last Monday, on the occasion of 
the despatch of a German squadron to Chinese waters, “ I 
shall not rest until China is subdued, and all the bloody deeds 
are avenged.” It was a characteristic utterance, and well calcu- 
lated to show to the world that Germany is determined to exact 
a heavy penalty for the assassination of a German minister by 
a mob of rebellious fanatics, supported by imperial troops. 
Apart from the political advantages at home which the 
kaiser will undoubtedly gain by an aggressive and vigorous 
policy in China, the emperor feels that the crisis in China is 
a menace to civilization,— the greatest menace, in fact, that 
has confronted the world for centuries. The feeling is grow- 
ing upon Old World statesmen that Christendom is called 
upon to solve a problem of surpassing importance in the Far 
East. It is felt that the Chinese empire, in spite of some of 
‘the primitive ideals that are said to govern the vast bulk of 
‘its people, is no longer a foe that any power can afford to 
‘regard with contempt. The Chinese have made wonderful 


progress in the art of war since their conflict with the sturdy 
Japanese. High military authorities are of the opinion that 


‘even now, if the activities of the Boxers bear abundant fruit 
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in the interior of the empire, the restoration of peace and 
respect for the lives and properties of foreigners in China 
will be a gigantic task, involving a heavy outlay in lives and 
money. 

ed] 


THE greatest uncertainty exists with respect to conditions 
in Pekin. It is understood that the imperial power is now 
in the hands of Prince Tuan, who has sympathized with the 
Boxers from the beginning of the present movement, and 
who, in fact, is regarded as the executive head of the or- 
ganization. Prince Tuan, according to reports coming in 


‘roundabout ways from Pekin, is in control of the capital, 


and has caused the death of the emperor, Kwang-Hsu, and 
the deposition of the empress dowager. How much of 
truth these reports contain remains to be seen. It appears 
to be a fact, however, that Prince Tuan is directing the 
movements of the insurgent army in an attempt to oust the 
forces of the allied foreigners out of Tien-Tsin and Taku. The 
situation of the defenders of the former seaport is not re- 
garded as altogether hopeful. A huge army of Chinese 
Boxers and soldiers of the imperial army is keeping up a 
constant series of attacks upon Tien-Tsin ; and it would not 
be an astonishing development if the foreign forces were 
compelled to withdraw, temporarily at least, from that 
position. Such an event of course would prove a serious 
blow to the prestige of Christendom, and the news of a 
serious defeat of the foreigners at the hands of the Boxers 
would furnish a powerful impetus to the movement of the 
Boxers throughout the empire. Such a development, the 
powers feel, must not be permitted. And yet, curiously 
enough, the plans for international operations in China are 
incomplete, and, it would seem, utterly inadequate to cope 
with the conditions that may arise in China at almost any 
moment, 
Js 


Tue French press and the French people are discussing 
with some eagerness the possibilities of a Franco-American 
rapprochement. The unveiling of the statues of Washington 
and of Lafayette—the former presented to France by the 
women’s patriotic societies of the United States, and the 
latter the gift of the children of America—has affected 
French sensibilities powerfully, and has brought to the at- 
tention of the French people the closeness of the tie that has 
existed between the greatest republic of the New World and 
the greatest of the Old, since their beginnings. Both events 
were made the occasions for an interchange of expressions 
of sympathies between official representatives of France 
and of the United States. It was partly due to tempera- 
mental differences between the two nations that the echo of 
these international compliments was far more audible in 
France than it was in the United States; but even in this 
country there was apparently a general feeling that the 
women and the children of America had delivered to France 
a much-belated expression of the friendliness and fraternal 
feeling which the American people entertain toward France, 
in spite of the unhappy comments that were elicited on this 
side of the water by events which transpired in France re- 
cently. The latest Franco-American amenities have had the 
desirable effect of reviving in a great measure the cordial 
feeling that has existed between the republicans of France 
and those of the United States. 


ad 


Tue developments in the Far East bid fair to furnish 
Japan with a great advantage. It will be remembered that 
at the conclusion of the Chino-Japanese war the European 
powers forced Japan to withdraw from China, virtually with- 
out reaping any of the fruits of victory. Now the powers 
find themselves in a position in which Japan could do a great 
service to federated Christendom. Great Britain has lent her 
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support to a plan whereby Japan is to be permitted to land a 
large army on Chinese soil, and proceed to suppress the re- 
bellion in the disaffected provinces. Japan is perfectly will- 
ing to undertake the task, and it is understood that there is 
a general feeling among European statesmen that interven- 
tion by Japan would be the most economical and effective 
solution of the Chinese problem. There is some opposition 
to such a solution from Russian sources, but it is believed in 
London that the advisers of the czar will assent to Japan’s 
proposal. Of course, if Japan were to undertake the pacifica- 
tion of China, some valuable guid pro guo would be secured 
to the intervening power. The nature of that guid pro quo, 
it is not difficult to surmise, will have to do with a restora- 
tion of some of the territorial advantages which Japan un- 
doubtedly gained through her victorious war, and which were 
wrested from her by the powers, and especially Russia. 


Brevities. 


For those who are able to help themselves, charity is per- 
nicious. 


Canadian Presbyterians are working for a million-dollar 
centenary fund. 


Liberty in religion is well established. Religion in liberty 
is slowly coming. 


Cato said, Why should I, who never make allowance for 
my own sins, forgive the sins of other men? 


Read the interesting address by Dr. Amory H. Bradford 
in our paper this week. It was one of the good things of 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary celebration. 


The popularity of the summer school shows that the time 
is coming when college work will be continuous thoughout 
the year. Students and professors will work in relays. 


Mr. Mozoomdar has enemies in India who cite his rela- 
tions with Unitarians as evidence that he is not faithful to 
the principles of the Brahmo-Somaj. Similar charges were 
brought against Chunder Sen and against Ram Mohun Roy, 
his great predecessor. 


The ladies and gentlemen of the “old school” are always 
passing away. And yet the supply is renewed with every 
generation. ‘They are said to be of the “old school,” who, 
having come to old age after a well-spent life, are gentle, 
courteous, dignified, and yet loyal to the lofty principles 
which have been their guides. 


Three-quarters of the people of the United States are at- 
tending to their private business and have no consciousness 
of the awful wrongs from which they are said to be suffering. 
But among the other fourth of the population there are those 
who suffer many wrongs which ought not to be at any time 
far from the thoughts and sympathies of the prosperous 
majority. 

Three classes can be counted upon to ask for war or to 
justify it. First and fiercest are ministers clamoring for the 
armed intervention of our government whenever mission- 
aries are in danger or the spread of the gospel is checked 
in foreign lands; second, the men who demand a market; 
and, third, politicians who see a chance to increase the spoils 
of office or to enhance the “ glory” of the country. 


One of the good things which might properly be taken up 
in other cities is established in Boston, and described as the 
“Old South Lectures for Young People, founded and main- 
tained by Mary Hemenway.” ‘Tickets for eight lectures by 
some of the best speakers in the country are sold for $1.50 
to a limited number of people. Free tickets are given to all 
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young people under twenty. The lectures begin July 18. 
“ America” is sung at every meeting. 


The Congregationalist, while of course not accepting the in- 
terpretation of Dr. George L. Cary in his treatment of the 
first three Gospels in the Handbook just published, still gives 
it a very kindly notice, closing as follows: “The volume has 
value in that it contains a reverent and thoughtful statement 
of positions in regard to Christian facts and truths which 
some eminent Unitarians hold; and, more than most publica- 
tions by members of that denomination, it probably may be 
deemed a representative work.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hymn-books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The undersigned would like to communicate with any 
society or church which has discarded the American Unita- 
rian Association Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition. 

B. F. McDANIEL, 


21 EDSON STREET, DORCHESTER, MAss. 


A Letter on Hell. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Reading your “ Brevity” in the Christian Register, in 
reference to “ Hell,” recalled a sermon which I heard in the 
Methodist church at Weirs just after our Grove Meeting 
last season. : 

The preacher began by saying, My subject is “Hell,” a 
word seldom heard now,— even some ministers fear to use it; 
but, as the Bible has much to say about it, I shall make it my 
theme. I do not mean these were his exact words, but their 
purport. ' 

I did not enjoy the service, but as a matter of principle 
attend church when absent, as at home, and had no choice 
in Weirs. Thinking this might be of interest I write it. 

M. E. P. 


From Prof. G. Boros. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have to ask from you again some place for the acknowl- 
edgment of two more generous gifts to the Channing pro- 
fessorial chair at Kolozsvar. A parishioner of Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, interested in the work of the Hungarian 
Unitarians, gave $500 through Rev. Dr. De Normandie. 
Horace G. Sears, Esq., of Weston, Mass., gave $100 to the 
same. All these sums I have sent to Bishop Joseph Ferencz 
to Kolozsvar. I need hardly say how much I appreciate 
the value of these noble gifts, which will be entered in the 
“Golden Book” of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. 

These kind donations, which will have to take such a long 
journey over sea and land before they reach their destination, 
recall to my mind the memory of a good Unitarian Székely 
(Szekler) of the last century, who had learnt from his minis- 
ter that the students, professors, even the bishop himself, 
were in a great trouble, because not only their school and 
church, but also all their land property, was taken from them; 
and therefore, having had no income whatever, the profes- 
sors could not get their salary, the students their food. The 
good Székely made up his mind that he also shall give some- 
thing; but, in order to make himself quite sure that his 
money will go to the right place, he started from home on 
foot, to give it straight on to the hands of the bishop. After 
three days’ walk he reached Kolozsvar safely, and was quite 
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relies 
‘in generous emulation for the gifts of the spirit. 
; € voice the ee and disappointment of 


je tobe has hurt our ‘ous with its preference of 
self-care to personal self-surrender. “If the 
rch has come to this,” one may fairly ask, “ why should 
efer its claims to those of the street or the exchange?” 
there i is no sufficient answer to the question. The only 
re from its inexorable asking will be found in a return of 
churches to religion as to their chief concern. As the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, so 
the church exists for human welfare, and not man for the 
welfare of the church. We hazard nothing in saying that, 
unless we can recall our various organizations for religious 
- edification and church extension, from their self-care to the 
cure of souls, the only future for them is a lifeless endow- 
ment and a page or paragraph in the long history of human 
- failure and disappointment. 


¢ 


: The Ideal. 


It dwells for aye beyond the hills, 
Beyond the sunset’s level bars; 

And with its haunting voice it fills. 

7 The undreamed space beyond the stars. 


Yet there’s a whisper in the ear. 
“Alas! If thou couldst only see 
Not far away, but here and dear, 
Close, close as thine own heart to thee.” 


—Arthur Chamberlain. 


Where the Children are. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The article of Mr. Snyder in the Register of June 28, on 
““Where are the Children?” calls attention to a fact which 
deserves the most serious consideration. It must not be 
imagined, however, that the small hold of the church upon 
the young is peculiar to any one denomination. It is an ele- 
ment in the general situation.* The article in question, 
moreover, somewhat exaggerates the matter, and should be 
subjected to a little revision. In fact, it may be questioned 
whether our churches need any further warning upon a point 
about which they are already anxious. 

The aim of the article is rendered somewhat uncertain by 

alternating between two evils,— the lack of children in our 
families and the absence of them in our Sunday-schools. If 
there are few children in our homes, we are not to blame for 
having few in the schools. On the other hand, if but a small 
proportion of our children are in the schools, the statistics of 
the latter are of little use as an evidence of decrease in the 
fertility of New England families. 

If, however, we concentrate our attention upon what is 
said about the small number of children in our Sunday- 
schools as compared with the number of families in our 
churches, we shall find reason to believe that, while the matter 
a bad enough as it really is, it is not so black as it is painted. 
In spe first place, i in some of our parishes there is an in- 
easing practice of taking children to church. Dr. Herford 

conti sally exhorted his people, if they could send their 
ry eres to only one, to let that one be not the school, but the 
chur Perhaps I may add that several families in my own 
1 bring from one to four children to the congregational 
_ For various reasons there has been during the 
: of years an increasing distrust of Sunday-schools 
of many thoughtful people, especially in some of 

‘ishes, the result of which has been to cause a 


tive article by Rev, Frederic Palmer in the Vew Wor/d, 1897. 
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decreased attendanéé in them, which is iow only begifining 
to be balanced by bringing children fe church or remedied 
by improving the schools. To the question, “ Where are the 
children ?” it may be replied that, at least to a small degree 
they are at church. 

In the second place, all children are not of an age to be 
in the school. From seven to fifteen is the range to be fairly 
expected. If by children we mean all of eighteen or under, 
one-half of them should not be looked for in the Sunday- 
school. Some ot the older ones are in the new young 
people’s unions. But the writer has been misled by the 
other side of the comparison. ‘The word “family” means 
in common use a household of parents and children. In 
the language of churches it means a name on the treasurer’s 
book or in the parish list. A single man or woman to whom 
a pew bill is sent or upon whom the pastor calls is, in this 
sense, a ‘‘family.”” Now any minister knows that a large 
proportion of his reported “families” are of this kind. 
Often it may amount to athird. To this extent, therefore, 
the discrepancy between the number of “families” in a 
church or group of churches and the number of children in 
the Sunday-school is overdrawn and deceptive. 

If now we apply these considerations to some of the figures 
Mr. Snyder has quoted, we shall find the outlook a little 
more promising than he fears it to be. Let us take the illus- 
tration drawn from ‘“‘ Greater New York.” “ They report in 
the aggregate 1,173 families, with only 873 Sunday-school 
scholars,— 300 more families than children!” But suppose 
that of these “families”? a quarter are either single persons 
or childless couples. This would leave 880. Now suppose 
half of their children to be under or over Sunday-school age, 
and we have only the other half, or its equivalent, all the 
children of 440 families, to consider. If a quarter of these 
take their children to church, we have 330 families to set 
over against the 873 children reported in the Sunday-schools. 
This is not a bad showing. 

It may be added that this uncertainty in the use of the 
word “ family ” makes the carefully compiled statistics of our 
Year Book, so far as the number of members is concerned, 
very unreliable, as showing the relative or actual strength of 
our parishes. The reader who knows the real condition of 
many is much amused at the number of ‘ families” re- 
ported by some of them in our Year Book, while he regrets 
that in a few cases all the true families connected with the 
parish or within the scope of its immediate influence are not 
included in its report. In one case a thriving church 
modestly reports two hundred families, though seventy or 
eighty more are connected with it through its large Sunday- 
school and have no other church affiliation. They really 
belong to that parish. They would come to its minister 
for christening, marriage, or burial. They are his people. 
The error in most cases, however, where any inaccuracy ex- 
ists, is on the other side. To make the statistics more 
exact, there should have been some definition of the word 
“family,” or the account should be of the number of in- 
dividuals connected with the church or looking to it for 
pastoral care. 

Since writing the above, I have met a prominent member 
of one of the largest of our churches, who confirms at every 
point, from its and his personal case, what has been affirmed. 
A very large part of the number reported by his parish as 
“families ” consists of single persons or single members of 
households,— a husband whose wife goes to some other 
church, taking her children with her, or a wife whose hus- 
band goes to no church at all. He adds that, of his four 
children, three went to Sunday-school till it seemed not profit- 
able to do so, and now all four go to church with him and 
his wife. The Sunday-school, having improved, will see 
some of them again. 

There are, of course, allowances to be made on the other 
side,— as the children in our Sunday-schools whose parents 
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aré riot in the cotigregations; but these are fewer in our 
schools than in those of other denominations. The point 
which Mr. Snyder makes is well taken, and, so far as it is true, 
is serious and ominous; but let us not underrate ourselves 
more than is necessary. 


The Railway Strike in St. Louis. 


Rev. John W. Day recently preached a sermon concerning 
the mutual relations and responsibilities of both parties con- 
cerned in the recent labor troubles in St. Louis from the 
text, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own?” We quote a few paragraphs from the Daily Globe- 
Democrat: — 


The medieval church thought it could keep its solidarity 
by the instrument of excommunication; and, if such an in- 
strument could ever succeed, it would have succeeded then. 
It had universal consent and all the powers of the world 
behind it. It was so remorselessly and minutely executed 
that a man might better be dead than fall under its ban. He 
was an outcast from all society. The beggars in the street 
were more fortunate than he. A leper wandering among 
Palestinian graves was not more abandoned than he. He 
could not live with others, he could not work with others, he 
could not buy or sell, he could not share the light of day or 
receive the peace of night, he could not exist as other people 
existed, he could not die, he could not even be buried, as a 
man. ‘The beasts of the field were more protected: he was 
not the peer of the vulture who watched his wanderings, the 
only living creature who cared for his destiny, and that only 
to pick his bones. There was the one absolutely perfect 
boycott in history. Yet it could not succeed. The spirit of 
liberty was stronger than all the powers that confined -it. 
That spirit burst bonds worse than chains, and opened doors 
more impregnable than cells. That spirit was more sanctified 
than the power which held the keys of heaven and hell, and 
it rent asunder those invisible bands which made life a bond- 
age and held its victims in relentless subjection wherever 
they might be. It dissolved as by magic the decrees of 
world powers; and, as the mists about a mountain gather in 
drops of water which wear away its sides and split its pri- 
meval rocks, so the atmosphere of freedom condensed to feed 
the springs whose streams tore the mountains of tyranny 
asunder. 

The modern boycott cannot copy these ancient methods 
without falling under these irresistible laws of self-destruc- 
tion. In its apparent strength it is the weakest weapon labor 
can use. The men who use it deprive themselves of the lib- 
erty it contradicts, and set in motion an engine of destruc- 
tion whose first victims will be in their own streets and their 
own homes. It is the weapon of barbarism, the weapon of 
animalism, the weapon even children can see is folly and un- 
fairness, the weapon which the self-respecting laboring man 
above all others should despise according as he has suffered 
by its meanness. I speak for him when I speak against the 
weapons he is using. I speak in sympathy with his real 
cause when I oppose the cause he has espoused. .. . 

One [cause for the outbreak] must be somebody’s fault in 
the management of men. The peculiar bitterness and hatred 
exhibited cannot be accounted for by the issues as stated. 
The kind of personal feeling shown and the explanations of 
it indicate more than can be accounted for by that discipline 
and strictness necessary in the management of men. No 
inquiry would be complete which did not investigate the per- 
sonal relation between the employers and employed, and 
judge whether as much consideration for each other’s inter- 
ests and views has been used as experience has shown is 
possible. Has there been as much of the diplomacy of kind- 
ness and tact as might be expected? Failure in this regard 
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is one of those smiall faults whicfi sometimes occasion large 
troubles. .. . Wis 

Let me now reassert the great principle which underlies 
all prosperity and is the spring of all real freedom. This 
can never be a free country till individual liberties are in- 
sured in general subordination to that which gives equal 
rights. We can never realize the liberty which is our ideal 
till we restrain the expression of all that hampers and post- 
pones that liberty. It is the duty and opportunity of every 
one to help on the cause of freedom by supporting the cause 
of law and order. All inflamed and hostile speech, all hasty 
and prejudiced judgment, all animosities and _partialities, 
should be put aside. So far as in us lies, we should spread 
another spirit,— the spirit of calmness and self-respect, the 
spirit of fairness*‘and judgment, the spirit which allows to 
others all that we can rightly claim for ourselves. We 
should keep always before us to govern our action and our 
judgment that great definition of Jaw which Hooker made 
classic. We should exercise the right claimed by the man 
in the parable,— the right of directing what is our own,— 
always remembering the basis and sustenance of that right 
in law. ‘What I will” cannot refer to caprice, injustice, or 
greed. The right to do what we will with our own stops 
when we will the wrong. The right is maintained only in 
law ; and of law Richard Hooker said : “ Of law there can be 
no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power; 
both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uni- 
form consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
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Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND, 


Nive 
SHAKESPEARE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Neither monks nor Puritans would have permitted English 
literature to develop its characteristic courage and originality ; 
but the Church established by Elizabeth was just Protestant 
enough to expel Romanism without letting in much Puritan- 
ism, and the worldliness of the popular tastes encouraged 
the production of immortal dramas. How many of these 
were written by Shakespeare is not historically important. 
The testimony, given indirectly by his fellow-actors, in editing 
the plays in question as his, and most explicitly by his per- 
sonal friend, Ben Jonson, seems to me sufficient to decide 
the controversy. Another important fact is the lack of 
poetic and dramatic capacity shown in Bacon’s acknowledged 
works. Plays full of mistakes in history and geography, 
not to mention some bad translations, are much more likely 
to have been written by a self-taught actor than by a learned 
lawyer, whose style was unusually labored. Bacon, moreover, 
was too ambitious for favor with Elizabeth to have failed to 
avow the authorship of plays the earliest of which appeared, 
in all probability, soon after Hatton had won the Lord 
Chancellorship by pleasing her as an actor, playwright, and 
dancer, and one of which paid her a most felicitous compli- 
ment. 

The prominence of rebellion and regicide in the dramas 
attributed to Shakespeare seems to have been due merely to 
the author’s fondness for stage effect. He was thinking 
only of what would interest spectators, but thus he served 
freedom better than he might have done with a patriotic 
purpose. He showed little respect for Magna Charta or the 
House of Commons. It was for artistic reasons that he 
called up heroes from the past, but his voice awakened — 


a 
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ileal show more sympathy with 
of the middle and lower classes, and more respect 
Spirited women. There were no actresses then in 
; and female parts had to be filled by boys, who 
ed better in male attire. It may have been merely 
ognition of this fact which gave us Portia and Rosalind. 
uestions about purpose or authorship are trifles, however, 
mpared with the fact that there was a tendency uniformly 
‘progressive and often strongly revolutionary in the dramas 
of this period, rightly called Elizabethan, though it lasted 
long after the great queen’s death. 
_ Among the most influential productions of these fertile 
years was Bacon’s (Vovum Organum. ‘This mighty book 
shows what dogmatism and error arise from looking exclu- 
_ Sively within from truth. Many a man still needs such a 
warning against placing his own intentions so high as to be 
prevented from recognizing his neighbor’s rights. Bacon 
was one of the first great authors to declare that it was 
wicked “to propagate religion by wars or sanguinary perse- 
cutions.” He agreed with Shakespeare in dealing mainly 
with the outer life and mundane aspirations. Most of the 
other Elizabethan writers worked with them in showing how 
much can be done by delight in this world to make life 
sunny and literature glorious. 
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Jonathan Edwards. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


The second main source of interest in Edwards is that his 
theology discredits his anthropology, his idea of God, his 
conception of man, his views of divine perfection, his scheme 
for human salvation. A particular scheme of salvation is a 
flat and fatal contradiction to the conception of the absolute- 
ness of God’s love. Both these ideas cannot remain perma- 
nently in the mind of the Church. If the plan of salvation 
includes only a part of mankind, the God of absolute love 
must be surrendered. If the God of absolute love is at the 
head of the universe, the plan of salvation inclusive only of a 
part of the race must be abandoned. 

At this point the importance of Edwards for contemporary 
thought is of the highest. In him, as in no other great 
writer, a glorious theology is brought into contradiction with 
a doctrine of man which, at its best, is inadequate, and 
which, at its worst, is incredible. It would be interesting to 
trace the rise of Edward’s idea of man out of his idea of God. 
It could be shown that, for the purposes of his doctrine of 
man, Edwards’s doctrine of God always undergoes degrada- 
tion. It might be pointed out that, in his idea of the natu- 
ral or physical absoluteness of God, when this aspect of the 
divine Being is separated from his moral absoluteness, there 
is the open door for the degradation of the Edwardsean the- 
ology to the level of the Edwardsean anthropology. But this 
endeavor cannot be continued at this time. It is only 
justice to Edwards to hold him to his best thought of God. 
It is only justice to him to allow his thought of God to 
abolish his thought of man. It is but the discharge of a 
debt of gratitude to one of the greatest of men to allow his 
thought of God to create its own interpretation of human 
existence, to give it a chance to express its inherent logic in 

a new scheme of salvation. 


a To 0 Unitarians Edwards has a profound message. “Long 
Gay revolted from his humanity. They have found the 
which he failed to find. It is the great and endur- 
service of Unitarianism that it has recalled the churches 
ew England to the Christian view of man. But Unita- 
std uncertain in its theology, vague and ineffectual in 
For the Suthestication of its humanity it 
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of its faith in man it needs Edwards’s confidence in the abso- 
luteness of God. Here and there in/Unitarianism this faith 
in the absoluteness of God is held by runaways from the 
Trinitatarian fold; but for Unitarianism the problem is still 
the problem of God. What must he be in himself to account 
for humanity? What must he be in himself to satisfy the 
longings with which he has filled humanity? And what is 
the service of Jesus Christ between the Infinite and the 
humanity that cries out for the Infinite? Thus, to the Trini- 
tarian, struggling to retain a false doctrine of man, Edwards 
presents the fresh, creative power of his conception of the 


. Absolute Love; and to the Unitarian, fighting to keep his 


magnificent faith in man, Edwards offers his great faith in 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ.— Congregationalist. 


The Notility and Value of our Free Congregational 
Inheritances, 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Speaking unofficially, but still in a certain sense representa- 
tively, I give you hearty greeting and felicitation. Your his- 
tory and ours in many ways are intertwined. We have the 
same ancestry, and our fathers have left to us a common heri- 
tage. Between us there are many and vital points of differ- 
ence; but to-day they are laid aside, and our emphasis is on 
the principles of which we are the inheritors. We are walk- 
ing in different, if not wholly divergent, paths because of our 
loyalty to the fathers. Fidelity to their spirit could result in 
monotony neither in thought nor in life. Some one once asked, 
“What has Unitarianism done for England?” Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward replied, “It has given James Martineau.” If 
any one should inquire, What has Unitarianism done for 
America? you might with equal pride answer, It has given 
Channing and Peabody, Chandler Robbins and James Free- 
man Clarke, Thomas Starr King and Edward Everett Hale; 
and in them we also rejoice, for their fame is a part of the 
glory of the republic. 

I am to speak to you on the Nobility and Value of our 
Free Congregational Inheritances. The subject is congenial, 
although not of my choosing. Before it can be intelligently 
considered, there must be an understanding of what our Free 
Congregational Inheritances are. Having placed some of 
them in clear relief, their majesty and truthfulness will appear, 
and there will be little need of effort to show either their 
nobility or value. 

We have inherited from our ecclesiastical ancestors the 
habit of independent thought. They were all Puritans, and 
Puritanism has always insisted on independence in the for- 
mation and expression of opinion. Sir Harry Vane nobly 
said, ‘‘ The province of the magistrate is this world and man’s 
body, not his conscience and the concerns of eternity.” More 
than any men since the apostles, they insisted that God is 
the only sovereign for the spirit of man, and that every man 
may come immediately into the divine presence, and learn his 
will at first hand. This was original Calvinism. The ex- 
ample of Calvin contradicted his ideals; but the theology he 
taught necessitated obedience to the divine will, and the 
recognition of no other intellectual or spiritual sovereignty. 

The same characteristics distinguished the colonists who 
came both to Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. The Salem 
and Boston people desired to remain loyal churchmen; but 
they changed their minds, and within a year after landing 
became Separatists. Their teaching was ever better than 
their practice, or there would have been no trials for witch- 
craft; and Roger Williams would have been allowed to fol- 
low his mental idiosyncrasies to his heart’s content. We 
rejoice in our heritage from the Puritans, and ascribe their 
individual narrowness to the infirmity of human nature. 
“ These men,” says Channing, “ were rude in aspect and for- 
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bidding in manner; but with all their sternness, narrowness, 
frowning theology, and high religious pretensions, they were 
the master-spirits of their time.” Others who have been gen- 
erous and hospitable in their creeds not infrequently have 
been bigoted and intolerant in their judgment and treatment 
of those who differed from them. Nevertheless, Puritanism 
has ever inspired mental liberty. The compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower was an assertion of the right of private 
judgment. The town-meeting cultivated independence in the 
formation of opinion. No man can long be free in politics 
and a slave in religion. Jonathan Edwards preached a ter- 
rific theology; but he refused to bow to traditionalism, and 
for that he was driven from his parish at Northampton. He 
was as fine an example of one who insisted on his spiritual 
rights even as your own illustrious and now universally 
honored Dr. Channing. 

William Ellery Channing thought for himself, and became 
a Unitarian. Moses Stuart did the same, and remained 
a Trinitarian. Men may be equally honest, able, true, 
and have different doctrinal convictions. Independence of 
thought necessitates diversity in its expression. Uniformity 
in creed is a sure sign of intellectual slavery. Liberality is 
never a quality of belief, but always of character. 

No man and no sect has any monopoly of truth and right- 
eousness. You honor Dr. Hedge; and even we, who differ 
from him, honor and revere Prof. Park. And the two men 
in the use of exactly the same freedom reached widely differ- 
ent conclusions. 

Mental liberty is a condition of progress. Puritanism has 
produced strong men because she has not attempted to con- 
fine their minds. Giants like Luther, Calvin, Edwards, 
Theodore Parker, Beecher, sooner or later break through all 
ecclesiastical limitations and defy classification. Such men 
must have large horizons. Every man is a fraction. No 
one can see exactly as any other sees. Advancement 
results from the loyalty of every person to so much of the 
truth as is revealed to him. No creed and no institution has 
ever been big enough to express all the life and thought of a 
free spirit. 

The larger and more generous interpretations of the divine 
nature, the insistence on humanitarianism as a part of true 
religion, the splendid progress of science, the most and the 
best of our colleges and universities, as well as our public 
schools, the lofty character of many who have repre- 
sented the people at the national capital, the growing 
refusal to bow to the dictate of any machine, either ecclesi- 
astical or political, the breaking of the bonds of the slave, 
the slow but upward movement of the laboring classes, are 
all largely due to the habit of independent thought which 
has characterized Puritanism from the time of the Hebrew 
prophets to Marsiglio of Padua, to Calvin, to John Robinson 
with his faith in more light yet to break, to Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Dr. Channing, to Dr. Furness and Dr. Bushnell. 

Another inheritance from our fathers is the habit of re- 
ligious toleration. Not all Puritans, by any means, have 
been tolerant ; but their principles logically lead to toleration. 
The champions of Roger Williams exploit his expulsion 
from Massachusetts Bay, and conveniently forget that he was 
cordially received at Plymouth. The supposed witches of 
Salem have been brought out of their graves until their 
shrouds are worn threadbare; but the presence of Miles 
Standish in the Plymouth Colony and the honor he there 
received are overlooked. The Presbyterians of Scotland 
dreaded the approach of Cromwell, the greatest of the 
Puritans; but after Dunbar he became their defender. ‘The 
Irish will never forgive the protector for his course in Ire- 
land, but he allowed no man to suffer for his religious faith. 
Roman Catholics who were not in arms against the govern- 
ment he shielded as if they were Separatists. In England he 
protected all forms of faith alike, and declared that no 
one should be molested in his religious privileges so long as 
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he did not interfere with others in theirs. The conversation 
between him and the Quaker, George Fox, had a touch of 
sublimity in it. The latter came to Cromwell as the prophets 
of Israel went to their kings. Fox was declared to be 
insane and dangerous; but the Protector received him alone, 
and for an hour they talked of the things of the Spirit. 
When they separated, Cromwell said to the Quaker that, if 
they could often meet and talk of God and his word, it would 
be a great comfort and inspiration to him. 

Principal Fairbairn has said, “ One thing is certain: what- 
ever may have been the dream —so sadly contradicted by 
his practice — of Sir Thomas More, ‘toleration’ as an actual 
and realizable ideal was the creation of Independency.” 
Those are true words. Toleration in a strong ecclesiastical 
system is an accident, in a free polity it is a necessity. 
Individuals may have been narrow, but the truths which our 
fathers held were broad. Large principles sooner or later 
make large men. Narrowness has never been all on one 
side, nor the monopoly of the truth on the other; but Con- 
gregationalism has ever led to toleration, because the con- 
scientious use of reason by one presumes that its use by 
others will be equally conscientious. No man is worthy of 
the name “ liberal” who is not as anxious to defend those who 
differ from him in their honesty, ability, and loyalty to truth 
as he is to insist on his own. 

If you would realize what a boon toleration is, read the 
story of the Netherlands, of the Huguenots, of the Puritans 
in England, in the time of Elizabeth and James. We are 
sometimes told that the days of “ bell, book, and candle,’’ are 
still with us; that the essence of persecution remains. That 
is only figuratively correct. In the old times the suspicion 
of heresy would send a man to the block. In our day prove 
him a heretic, and you will crowd the place where he speaks, 
Formerly his writings were given to the flames: now they 
have an unlimited amount of free advertising. A preacher 
speaks to more pews than people until some one cries 
“unsound,” and then he becomes famous on two continents. 
In the old days he who differed from the standards was 
burned or quartered; but now he joins another denomina- 
tion, and is quickly called to its greatest churches. Bishop 
Brooks has finely shown that there may be a kind of tolera- 
tion which is not tolerance, that toleration may lead one to 
smother his own convictions out of deference to others. 
That is a species of moral cowardice. The toleration of 
which we are speaking honors the man whose conclusions 
may be intolerable. It implies wide differences. It is no 
virtue to treat with forbearance one who agrees with you, 
but to deal generously by those who differ is virtuous indeed. 
A spirit of lofty toleration is one of the noblest of our 
inheritances. 

The feeling of individual responsibility on the part of our 
fathers naturally led to a consciousness of responsibility for 
others. This was a logical necessity from their beliefs. He 
who believes that all may come directly into the presence of 
the personal God cannot rest until he has done his utmost 
to make that fact known. The history of our polity shows 
a realization of the privileges and duty of mutual service. 
Two illustrations will be sufficient. 

The movement for the emancipation of the slave had its 
home where the Pilgrim polity was strongest. The Con- 
gregational churches, as a whole, were on the right side 
during that struggle, although there were many lamentable 
exceptions. The Quakers are Congregationalists, and they 
were not far behind. Recall the names of your own 
Channing, John Quincy Adams, Theodore Parker, Dr, Fur- 
ness, and of our Hopkins, Bushnell, Cheever, Thompson, 
Finney, and Beecher. They were not cowards when the 
time came to speak. The cause of emancipation had no 
more stalwart champions. ' 

Why has Congregationalism always been an exotic in the 
South? Because, with its doctrine of the equality of all in 
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the rights and privileges of the Church, with its insistence on 
brotherhood, with its assertion that there can be no true 
worship of God divorced from the service of man, it could 
not be at home where one class is always dominant and the 
other subordinate. There is an irrepressible conflict between 
our polity and race prejudice. The equality of all believers 
before the Lord and in the Church must lead at last to 
equality of all men in the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
The movement in favor of emancipation was inevitable 
where a free church polity prevailed. 

A similar consciousness of responsibility led to the most 
magnificent humanitarian enterprise of modern times, one 
which both in Great Britain and America had its origin in 
the independent churches. I refer to modern missions. 
William Carey was a Baptist, and all Baptists are Congrega- 
tionalists. In this country the four young men who by the 
historic hay-stack at Williamstown consecrated themselves to 
preaching the gospel in foreign lands were Congregational- 
ists. The work has many departments. It is not merely 
evangelistic; it is educational. On the foreign field more 
than 1,000,000 children are in mission schools and colleges, 
subject to no doctrinal tests except willingness to study the 
Christian revelation. It sends physicians and trained nurses 
to displace the witch and medicine man: it makes every 
mission compound a relief station in time of famine. The 
picture of Dr. Grace Kimball, a Congregational missionary 
in Turkey, facing an army of Kurds thirsting for blood, with 
the American flag over her head and 15,000 trembling 
Armenians behind her, is a picture the sublimity of which 
cannot easily be surpassed. The missionary enterprise is 
not an effort to minimize the truth in the ethnic religions, 
but rather an endeavor to show that, as Judaism culminates 
in the teachings of Jesus, so Christianity is the fulfilment of 
the prophecies of all religion. 

As a body, your churches were probably more nearly 
unanimous in the cause of emancipation; while ours are 
doing more to send the gospel and its various ministries to 
non-Christian nations. 

Our chief ecclesiastical inheritance is the autonomous 
local church; and such a church opens the way out of theo- 
logical difficulties, and provides the only feasible basis of 
Christian unity. So long as men think, they will insist on 
liberty. So long as they have consciences, there will be those 
who will feel responsibility for others, and seek to compel 
uniformity. When two or more consciences collide, there is 
controversy. The question as to whether others agree with 
them, with many people, is one of life and death. No mon- 
arch is so relentless as an untutored conscience. Under 
such circumstances, heresy, however harmless in itself, is 
difficult to deal with. Illustrations are near at hand. ‘The 
Presbyterian communion has been sadly frightened by the 
teachings of three of its theological professors. It has had 
the right to discipline them, and has done so. With what 
result? The professors, whose writings were known only to 
scholars, have become popular heroes. If their teaching was 
false, their error has been sown broadcast by those who 
were seeking its destruction. Thus the exercise of authority 
defeated itself. Later one entered the Episcopal Church, 
and two became Congregationalists. The agitation over 
Prof. Briggs in the Episcopal Church, with its strong govern- 
ment, is almost as wide-spread and virulent as it had been 
in the Presbyterian Church; and nothing short of the almost 
preternatural dexterity of a providential bishop prevented 
another trial for heresy. The professor simply stepped out 
of the Presbyterian frying-pan into the Episcopalian fire. 
But Profs. Preserved Smith and McGiffert became Congre- 
tionalists, united with local churches, and stepped out of the 
frying-pan into quiet and peace. If there had been any 
central authority in Congregationalism, some one would have 
been sure that the Almighty needed his help in suppressing 

_ such enemies of the souls of men; and then what a commo- 
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tion we should have had! If the ghost of the now forgotten 
Andover trouble is evoked in reply, let me remind you that 
that was a case in the State courts, and that, if it had been 
kept out of those courts, no other body would have had ju- 
risdiction. If once more the ghost of another forgotten 
controversy, that in the American Board, is raised up against 
me, the reply is near at hand. ‘The settlement of that diffi- 
culty clearly shows that the agent of the local churches can- 
not long resist the will of those churches. Trials for heresy 
are possible in our system, but their baleful influence is 
limited. In ecclesiastical bodies there is the most peace 
and the best service where there is the least authority. 

Finally, the local church offers a reasonable basis for 
Christian union. Many schemes for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom have been devised, and quickly laid away in the 
ecclesiastical museums. In our common Congregationalism, 
I venture to think, is already in operation the cure for a 
divided Christendom. Questions of creed, ritual, method, 
should be left to the local church. One prefers a long, cruel, 
and obscure creed: let him go where it is found. Another 
One 
desires baptism by immersion, and another by sprinkling: let 
each be fully persuaded in his own mind. ‘There is already 
a vital unity in Congregationalism. Some are Baptists, 
some Quakers, some Unitarians, some Trinitarians; but all 
live together in love, and in proportion as they have the 
spirit of Christ respect each other’s convictions and co-oper- 
ate in their common work. The local church offers ma- 
chinery enough for the reunion of Christendom, and the 
spirit of God is the only sufficient dynamic. 

Those who bear the name of Christ are waiting with 
great anxiety for the time when all Christians shall see eye 
to eye, and work together for the kingdom of God. A 
divided church is not only a scandal, it is a crime. The 
demand for unity is rising on every hand. Some time rival- 
ries and controversy will cease and real fraternity begin. 
Then the Church will move as one man against vice, crime, 
cruelty, bigotry, and all that works lies and hinders brother- 
hood. When that day dawns, as dawn it surely will, every 
man will be expected to do his own thinking, subject only to 
the leadership of the spirit of God. We shall realize that 
all individuals are fractions, and that no fraction of human- 
ity can fully compass the unity of truth. Yet because we 
are brethren, and have the mind of Christ, we shall bear one 
another’s burdens, and seek to give to all the truth which 
has come to us; and we shall leave the questions which tend 
to separate to be settled in the local churches, whose varie- 
ties will be numerous enough and whose spirit will be hos- 
pitable enough, let us pray, to make a home for all who have 
learned that they are the children of God. 

This paper could be closed in no way which would better 
illustrate the crowning glory of our common inheritance from 
our fathers than with these words from Dr. Channing’s noble 
sermon on “The Church” to which I heartily subscribe: 
“We must shun the spirit of sectarianism as from hell... . 
We must think no man the better for belonging to our com- 
munion, no man the worse for belonging to another.... 
Christian spirit must be equally dear and honorable, no 
matter where manifested. To confine God’s love, or his 
good spirit to any party, sect, or name, is to sin against the 
fundamental law of the kingdom.... May this universal 
charity descend on us, and possess our hearts!... Thus we 
shall not only join ourselves to Christ’s universal church 
on earth, but to the invisible church, to the innumerable 
company of the just made perfect in the mansions of ever- 
lasting purity and peace.” 


Before we can have any progress, we must have faith in 
the possibility of progress. We must believe in the capacity 
and destiny of man.—/ames /rceman Clarke. 
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O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 

And not of sunset; forward, not behind: 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung, 

Or seer has told of, when in trance or dream 

‘They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy. 


Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir, 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister as outward types and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 
‘The one great purpose of creation, Love, 
‘The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Rey. John Hunter, D.D. 


BY 


MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 


Rev. John Hunter of Glasgow is truly one 
of the lights in the Church of Scotland at 
this present day. A sermon of his, recently 
published in the Christian World, London, 
shows how near he is to our own confession 
of faith; although his hearers would probably 
be horror-struck at the suggestion of his 
preaching being in any sense Unitarian. He 
places at the head of his sermon the saying 
of Jesus, ‘‘That they may all be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us,’’ and then quotes 
the following sentence from Amiel’s Journal, 
**What we call Christianity is a vast ocean, 
into which flow a number of spiritual cur- 
rents of distinct and various origin. What 
is specific in it is Jesus, the religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus. 

The subject of the atonement has been 
taken up continually by the above-mentioned 
paper the last year, treated with every form 
of argument and quotation from Scripture 
and modern hymn-writers, and yet always 
from a more or less liberal standpoint. For 
ourselves, however cordial we may feel toward 
our liberal orthodox brethren, for their broad 
interpretation of this ancient doctrine of the 
atonement, we should be glad to have the 
word itself dropped from the category of re- 
ligious phraseology. Unitarians soften the 
word, and change its sense sometimes into 
the term, ‘‘at-onement’’; but we do not see 
any propriety in this use of it. We do not 
need the term: neither do the liberal ortho- 
dox. Its obvious meaning is the paying of 
something by ourselves or others, in order 
to be released from condemnation. But it is 
natural to the reverent spirit to desire to hold 
on to the old formulas after the venom has 
been crushed out of them. Even our good 
Dr. Clarke, in his noble book, ‘*Truths and 
Errors of Orthodoxy,’’ flatters some of these 
old doctrines more than they deserve in try- 
ing to see truths hidden underneath. 

But, to return to Dr. Hunter, here are a few 
of his bold assertions: ‘‘ ‘In Adam’s fall we 
sinned all’ is theory, not fact. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of atonement is not bound up 
with any such unscientific, unhistorical posi- 
tion. .. . We are living in a growing, not 
a blasted, world. ... The atonement is no 
making up of a previous strife, but the fulfil- 
ment of the divine idea of man. ... It was 
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not a new and strange work. The beloved 
Son of God came to do but the work which 
he saw his Father doing continually... . 
The most remarkable and characteristic thing 
about Jesus, and that which gives the key- 
note to his place and mission in the world, 
is his absolute renouncement of the idea that 
he said or did anything of himself.-. . . The 
entire manifestation of the Son of God, and 
not merely the death on the cross, was and is 
the power of atonement in the life of Jesus 
Christ. Those who are unable to separate 
the incarnation from the normal processes of 
human life nevertheless see in it the climax 
and crown of a vast upward movement, which 
in all its great stages was a divine revela- 
tion. ... Every Sunday, in thousands of 
churches, God is thanked for the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ; 
but what we see around us is not a world 
really redeemed, but only a world that is be- 
ing redeemed. The actual redemption of 
humanity is coincident with its moral and 
spiritual progress, and can only be accom- 
plished by the slow and constant operation of 
the spirit and power of God. . . . The atone- 
ment is still in process of completion. Into 
the Son’s work, which is also the Father’s, 
we are Called to enter, to hasten by our life 
and labor the time of the great reconciliation, 
when man’s moral being shall be received 
into the unity of creation, and things in 
heaven and on earth shall be one, and God, 
that is Good, be All in All.’’ 

We do not hear of any trials for heresy in 
the case of Dr. Hunter. Perhaps it is be- 
cause that he is not connected with any 
theological schools, and is supported by a 
devoted congregation of people, who are 
gradually led along by the progress of his 
thought into new fields of religious expe- 
rience. We have sometimes thought that the 
men in our Presbyterian folds in this country 
are perhaps more aggressive than they need 
to be, and yet be consistent with the truth, 
Churches and schools will bear a good deal 
of advanced thought, and not know that they 
are listening to anything heretical, if the 
preacher is possessed of tact, and presents 
his opinions in a calm and judicial manner, 
without heat or the spirit of controversy. As 
Cudworth says: ‘‘Sweetness and ingenuity 
will more command men’s minds than passion, 
sourness, and severity. ... Let us follow 
truth in love, and of the two, indeed, be 
contented rather to miss of the conveying of 
a speculative truth than to feast with love. 
When we would convince men of any error 
by the strength of truth, let us withal pour 
the sweet balm of love upon their heads. 
Youth and love are two of the most powerful 
things in the world; and, when they both go 
together, they cannot easily be withstood.’’ 

Many may say that it is not important to 
keep their places; that preachers ought to 
come out of their religious communions, and 
join the ranks of the more liberal churches. 
We are not always so sure of that. If a man 
wishes to come among us, we certainly should 
give him a cordial reception; but we have 
no sympathy with those liberal thinkers who 
hound a man out of his place, charging him 
with dishonesty in not obeying his convic- 
tions. If aman cannot preach what he be- 
lieves and disregards the voice within him, 
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But, if he 

is gradually leadirg his people along to 
higher outlooks of truth, happy in his work 
among them, no forced ideas of duty should 


he is guilty of moral cowardice. 


lead him to break up those relations. Such 
preaching is going on to-day among many of 
the orthodox churches of New England, who 
owe their wider visions of truth to that litle 
band of Unitarians who went out from among 
them, shunned and condemned by their fel- 
low-Christians. So ‘‘Wisdom is justified 
of her children.’’ Let us be glad that this 
is so, even though we may never be thanked 
for what we have done. 


Cat and Dog Life. 


It is time that the controversy concerning the 
superiority of cat or dog should be discussed on 
some more general ground than that of British 
feeling or human egotism. The case is pre- 
judged, if we are to weigh the cat’s merits on 
practical grounds, for the cat is essentially 
dramatic; or if we are to estimate her charac- © 
ter from the Western point of view, for the cat 
is an Oriental; or finally, if we are to consider 
the moral qualities of the cat solely in relation 
to the desires of the human being. In all such 
cases the vulgar estimate of the cat would be 
the true one; and, according to this vulgar esti- 
mate, the cat is a domestic, comfortable animal, 
usually found curled up like an ammonite, es- 
sentially selfish, essentially cruel, and, apart 
from these two drawbacks, essentially feminine. 
“The cat is selfish, and the dog is faithful.” 
This sums up a judgment founded on wilful 
denseness and gross egotism. In respect to 
what is the dog faithful and the cat selfish ? 
The judgment rests on this,—that the human 
being is a very little portion of the cat’s world, 
but is the all-absorbing object of the dog. 
Here, plainly, Greek meets Greek; and we had 
better let the accusation of egotism alone. 

It is commonly said that cats are devoted to 
places, and not to persons. We have never 
found this true; but, if it is the case, it not im- 
probably results from the fact that many people 
are devoted to kittens, but not to cats. Then 
the cat’s devotion is transferred to the scene of 
her romances, the corners where she has 
lain in ambush, the place where she has se- 
cretly viewed the movements of her foe or of 
her prey, the place where she has experienced 
the surprising and absorbing joys of her kittens. 
The truth is that the scope of a cat’s emotion 
and experiences too nearly resembles our own. 
We prefer the devotee. It is thus this general 
scope of life that chiefly differs between differ- 
ent races of animals. The moral qualities differ 
from individual to individual. 

The dog’s conscience takes a somewhat higher 
rank than the cats, for the chief part of his 
moral code he accepts as a law given by a higher 
being. He shows a desire for moral approba- 
tion when he has behaved well: he is depressed 
by moral disapprobation quite apart from the 
fear of the whip. But a cat defies the external 
code if it dare, and covets admiration rather 
than moral approbation. 

Esthetic sensitiveness seems more dencionall 
in the cat than in the dog. The keenness of a 
dog’s intelligence, combined with the inferio 
of nature that lies behind it, makes the employ-— 
ment of the senses almost entirely utilitari 
Among esthetic sensibilities the enjoyment 
music is the keenest and most common, and 


usical peselehhs bility with the parrot, who is 
shaken by storms of emotion; but we have 
own a cat show very marked pleasure in a 


whistled tune. It is common to find dogs who 


“sing,” following, to some rough extent, high or 
low notes of music; but one doubts if such imi- 
tation is conscious, or based at all on enjoyment. 
The dog appears depressed, with lowered head 
and tail, or uncomfortably excited, and a kind 
of thrill precedes the sounds. On the other 
hand, both cats and dogs appear to be uncon- 
scious of the sounds they utter until experience 
or definite teaching has shown them the result. 
Facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
voice is not purposely produced; and, that 
though sounds may give warning or guidance to 
other animals, the utterance is dependent on 
physical impulse. When the impulse is imita- 


tive, it may depend ultimately on such sensation: 


~as is felt by some people in the throat when a 
Bourdon stop is on the organ, and by most peo- 
ple when they hear, for instance, the cheering of 
a large crowd. If this is so, we are on the 
wrong tack in comparing the sounds of animals, 
varied and specified though they are, to lan- 
guage, and should rather compare them to 
weeping and laughter, which provoke an imita- 
tive response, or even to the sounds of a man 
who has early become dumb through deafness. 
For in such cases it is not purpose, but efficient 
cause, that must be the subject of inquiry. 

With regard to color, both cats and dogs ap. 
pear to have little zsthetic perception. We 
have heard of a dog appearing to prefer scarlet 
to blue, but it is difficult to eliminate the effect 
of association in dealing with a.single instance. 
Cats, however, seem to show a definite esthetic 
perception of texture,—zsthetic, for it is not 
ordinary bodily comfort which rules. They may 
like to sleep on velvet, but they revel, waking, 
in the feeling of crackling paper or texture of 
stiff silks. And there is a well-authenticated 
story of a cat which goes into the garden to 
lick the under sides of foxglove leaves, and 
cannot be kept from trying with his tongue the 
texture of flannelette. But the keenest zsthetic 
pleasure for acat lies in the region of smell. The 
dog uses smell merely asa medium of informa- 
tion, but the cat revels in it. She will linger 
near a tree-trunk, smelling each. separate aro- 
matic leaf for the pure pleasure of it, not, like a 
dog, to trace friend, foe, or prey. If the window 
of a close room is opened, the cat leans out, 
smelling the air. New dresses are smelt, partly 
perhaps for future recognition, but also appar- 
ently for pleasure. A strong smell, above all a 
spirituous smell, is not only disagreeable, but 
absolutely painful. Lavender water may please 
a tiger, but it will put a cat to flight. 

This apparent power of zsthetic enjoyment 
in the cat is counterbalanced in the dog bya 
quality we are wont to rank highly, yet not with- 
out a haunting misgiving. The dog has a rudi- 
mentary sense of humor. It is the commonest 
thing in the world to see a petted dog try to 

laugh off a scolding. If he is encouraged, if his 

- fooling i is successful, he will repeat it again and 

again with growing exaggeration, will roll with 

ide mouth and absurd contortions or fly at 
ne’s face to lick it. On the other hand, he 
will recognize that teasing is a humorous pro- 
ceeding, and, when he begins to get bored, will 

'y to stop it humorously. 

Now the cat is solemnity incarnate. To punish 
to cause instant offence, to tease it is to out- 
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rage its dignity. The better bred a cat is, the 
|more easily is it offended. But the “sense of 


the ridiculous” is, after all, a gross quality; and 
the humor of one age seems vulgarity to the 
next. Acatis never vulgar. The old Egyptians 
said that a cat reasoned like a man, and the root 
of the matter is there. In the dog there is a 
quicker intelligence, a greater adaptability, and 
more facility in planning. But a dog cannot, as 
a cat can, determine its own end and purpose, 
and live its own life. He is, after all, the kins- 
man of Brer Fox; but the cat is a scion of 
royalty.— Spectator. 


From “The Pageant of Summer.” 


Though not often consciously recognized, 
perhaps this is the great pleasure of summer, — 
to watch the earth, the dead particles resolv- 
ing themselves into the living case of life, 
to see the seed-leaf push aside the clod and 
become by degrees the perfumed flower. It 
is in this marvellous transformation of clods 
and cold matter into living things that the 
joy and the hope of summer reside. Every 
blade of grass, each leaf, each separate 
floret and petal, is an inscription speaking 
of hope. Consider the grasses and the oaks, 
the swallows: they are one and all a sign and 
token, showing before our eyes earth made 
into life. So that my hope becomes as broad 
as the horizon afar, reiterated by every leaf, 
sung on every bough, reflected in the gleam 
of every flower. There is so much for us yet 
to come, so much to be gathered and enjoyed, 
—not for you or me now, but for our race, 
who will ultimately use this magical secret 
for their happiness. My heart is fixed firm 
and stable in the belief that ultimately the 
sunshine and the summer are, as it were, in- 
terwoven into man’s existence. He shall take 
from all their beauty, and enjoy their glory. 
Richard Jefferies. 


Leaving off Coats. 


Little boys of two centuries ago wore 
‘*coats’’? in England until they were six or 
seven years old. One of the most charming 
of all grandmothers’ letters, says Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, was written by a doting English 
grandmother to her son, Lord Chief Justice 
North, telling how his motherless son ‘‘left 


off coats.’’ This little Francis Guilford was 
then six years old. The letter is dated Oct. 
Io, 1679 :— : 


Dear Son,—You cannot believe the great 
concerne that was in the whole family here 
last Wednesday, it being the day that the 
taylor was to helpe to dress little ffrank in 
his breeches, in order to the making an 
everyday suit by it. Never had any bride 
that was to be drest upon her weding night 
more handes about her, some the legs, some 
the armes, the taylor butt’ning, and others 
putting on the sword, and so many lookers- 
on that had I not a ffinger amongst I could 
not have seen him. When he was quite drest 
he acted his part as well as any of them for 
he desired he might goe down to inquire for 
the little gentleman that was there the day 
before in a black coat, and speak to the man 
to tell the gentleman when he came from 
school that there was a gallant with very fine 
clothes and a sword to have waited upon him 
and would come again upon Sunday next. 
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But this was not all, there was great contriv- 
ings while he was dressing who should have 
the first salute; but he sayd if old Joan had 
been here, she should, but he gave it to me 
to quiett them all. They were very fitt, 
everything, and he looks taller and prettyer 
than in his coats. Little Charles rejoyced 
as much as he did for he jumpt all the while 
about him, and took notice of everything. 
I went to Bury and bot everything for another 
suitt which will be finisht on Saturday so the 
coats are to be quite left off on Sunday. I 
consider it is not yett terme time and since 
you could not have the full pleasure of the 
first sight I resolved you should have a full 
relation from 
Yo’r most aff’nate mother, 
A. Norrvu. 


When he was drest he asked Buckle whether 
muffs were out of fashion because they had 
not sent him one. 


Literature. 


The World and the Individual.* 


This volume embodies the serious attempt 
of one who has a splendid appreciation of 
the trend of historical philosophy to main- 
tain the unity of God and the world. As 
such, every idealistic monist will heartily 
welcome it. 

The will of Lord Gifford, the founder of 
the Gifford Lectureship, calls for a study of 
natural religion; and Prof. Royce meets the 
demand by giving a study in metaphysic, 
or ontology. But what has this to do with 
religion? Everything. God is religion’s 
central theme, and even its Alpha and Omega. 
God is also the only theme—or, at least, the 
all-inclusive theme—of ontology; for he is 
the only substance. 

But, for the sake of definiteness, let us 
ask, What is it to be? What is it to be 
real? What are these flowers, trees, stones, 
mountains, rivers, seas, bodies, and souls 
with which we are conversant? What is the 
world? : 

Schopenhauer answered, ‘‘It is primarily 
will, and, in a secondary sense, my idea.’’ 
Von Hartmann has the formula, ‘‘The world 
equals will plus intelligence.’’ Prof. Royce 
answers, The world equals will plus idea. 
But, primarily, it is will. Or to state it in 
his own words: ‘*To be means simply to ex- 
press, to embody the complete internal mean- 
ing or purpose of a certain absolute system 
of ideas,—a system, moreover, which is gen- 
uinely implied in the true internal meaning 
or purpose of every finite idea, however frag- 
mentary.’’ 

Here is our idealism, therefore: the world 
is my idea, provided we keep in mind two 
things, —first, the internal aspect of my idea, 
which is simply an incomplete expression of 
my will or purpose; second, the external 
aspect of my idea,—namely, its reference to 
an object beyond itself. 

This type of idealism bridges the uncriti- 
cal chasm created by a zaive philosophy be- 
tween knowledge and being. The chasm, 


* THe WORLD AND THE INpIv: IDUAL. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered pagre the University of Aberdeen in 


1899. First Series. By Josi ah Royce, Ph.D., Professor 
of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New 
York and London; The Macmillan,Company. pp. ,xvi, 


588.; $3.00 
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from our author’s point of view, is a figment 
of the imagination, and not a fact of reality. 

The solution of the problem of being is 
called by Prof. Royce the fourth historical 
conception. Three others have been at- 
tempted, and have proved inadequate. 

Realism has said, To be is to be indepen- 
dent of an idea. But ‘‘Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee,’’ says Idealism. 
The very claim of independence asserts a re- 
lationship between idea and being. Realism 
tries to sunder the what-ness from the that- 
ness of being,—a very profitable trick for 
Kantian and post-Kantian metaphysic,—and 
falls into all sorts of contradictions in trying 
to unite what never in reality was separated. 
In one moment the realist talks of separate 
existences: in the next moment he makes use 
of principles of dependence, such as causa- 
tion, space, and time. 

The mystic tries a hand.- To be is to be 
immediate to my experience. Reality is im- 
mediately felt when thought is satisfied and 
thinking ceases. Here is the only reality: 
all else is illusion. But psychology protests. 
Ideas are shot through and through with 
volition. 

Critical rationalism would try. To be is 
that reality which gives to ideas their valid- 
ity: it is that to which ideas ought to corre- 
spond. Plato comes into prominence here. 
But this something is a product of the infer- 
ential processes, —a logical fact, and not a fact 
of experience. 

Note the result: realism makes an abstrac- 
tion of the external meaning of the idea, 
mysticism of the internal meaning, and criti- 
cal rationalism of a logical idea. The ideal- 
ism of Prof. Royce claims that all this is 
corrected; for to be is to be,—‘‘the complete 
embodiment in individual form and in final 
fulfilment of the internal meaning of finite 
ideas.’’ The world, therefore, is the wholly 
expressed meaning and object of my idea. 

Every idea, then, implicates the being of 
God; for God is the very life of the world, 
which is the complete expression of my idea. 
This conception of being ‘‘implies that what- 
ever is is consciously known as the fulfilment 
of some idea, and is so known either by our- 
selves at this moment or by a consciousness 
inclusive of our own.’’ 

Finally, my idea is simply a moment of 
the all-inclusive consciousness of God, ‘‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being.’’ 

My idea is God’s idea; and it is absurd to 
say I lose my freedom in being absorbed in 
this divine life, for God’s act is always 
mine. 

The value of the present volume (another 
is promised us, in -which we shall find the 
author’s views as represented here more fully 
applied) consists in showing the true relation 
between knowing and being, in emphasizing 
volition and intellection in our notion of the 
world ground, and in unifying God and the 
world while retaining individuality and 
freedom. 

The psychological factor of feeling has 
been neglected, and thus inadequate provision 
has been made for the zsthetical and ethical 
aspects. Space will not admit of the discus- 
sion of the fundamental position. The book 
certainly deserves a large circle of thoughtful 
readers, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, 
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THE PsyCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. An Em- 
pirical Study of the Growth of Religious 
Consciousness. By Edwin Diller Starbuck, 
Assistant Professor of Education at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. With a Preface 
by Prof. William James. London: Walter 
Scott, Limited.—This book has been worked 
up by what is called the *‘question circular’’ 
method. Prof. James confesses that, when 
Dr. Starbuck many years ago confided to him 
his plan, he damned it with faint praise. 
But Dr. Starbuck continued all the more res- 
olutely at his task; and Prof. James, after 
reading the proofs of his work, bears testi- 
mony that it justifies the author’s original 
confidence in his method of pursuing his in- 
quiry and the results likely to accrue. For 
ourselves, we are by no means inclined to 
agree with Prof. James’s later rather than 
with his earlier view. The result does not 
differ appreciably from that long since in the 
possession of all observant people; namely, 
that the development of puberty has much to 
do with the religious excitement and conver- 
sion of young people. For nearly two hun- 
dred pages Dr. Starbuck is working a field 
that is mainly pathological. To this extent 
he is an investigator of those ‘‘conversions’’ 
against which Bushnell set his face in his 
Christian Nurture ; and, though he has elim- 
inated much of the stock-in-trade parrot-talk 
of the young convert, that which remains 
strikes us as predominantly unreal or patho- 
logical. It is only fair to say that Dr. 
Starbuck anticipates this criticism, and in 
the second part of his book writes of ‘‘ Lines 
of Growth not involving Conversion’’ in a 
manner which is sympathetic with Bushnell’s 
Christian Nurture, and goes far to admit that 
the conversion element in young people’s 
religion is largely pathological. Some of 
his suggestions in Part II. are seed which 
ought to fall on good ground and bring forth 
abundant fruit. Granted the possibility of 
religious culture, and it would seem as if 
psychology should be its hand-maid, as it is 
the hand-maid of education in general. One 
can, however, admire the patience with which 
Dr. Starbuck has worked out his doctrine 
without feeling that his results are thrown 
into a form that is likely to impress them on 
the rank and file of those having the religious 
welfare of children and young people in 
charge. 


CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ A 
Novel of Madrid Society. By Luis Coloma. 
Translated by Estelle Huyck Attwell. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—This 
novel, which is said to have had a great 
success in Spain, makes its appeal to Ameri- 
can readers as a somewhat startling revelation 
of the moral quality of high life in Madrid. 
The author, a Jesuit priest, paints the follies 
of society as he sees it, not only as a novel- 
ist, but also as a missionary. While not re- 
vealing the secrets of the confessional, one 
feels continually the presence of a man who 
has seen the lives of public men and women 
on the seamy side as only a priest can see 
them. Unconsciously, the author puts him- 
self on exhibition; and one feels his presence 
in every chapter of the story. The scene is 
laid in the days of the Spanish republic, 
and puts on exhibition some of the forces 
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which wrought for the outbreak of the recent 
war. ‘The frank contempt for everything Eng- 
lish or American, which is shown in slight 
touches of sarcasm, is a feeling of the same 
order as that which made the Spaniard regard 
the ‘‘pig’’ as the symbol of American char- 
acter. The author describes with glee a tes- 
timonial sent by the Queen of England to a 
public functionary in Madrid. Underneath 
her photograph the queen had written her 
autograph in Spanish, with an inscription 
which, by the omission of a single letter, 
described the recipient of her gift as a hog. 
It is difficult to believe that the group of 
persons selected by the Jesuit as types can 
represent in any adequate way Spanish so- 
ciety. No society could hold together if it 
were so thoroughly sodden in iniquity. 


THE DREAD AND FEAR OF KINGs. By J. 
Breckenridge Ellis. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25.—This is a story of the times 
when Tiberius was lord of the civilized 
world, and Sejanus, his representative, was 
confiscating estates and taking human life 
wherever it stood between him and whatever 
would gratify the selfish and licentious de- 
sires of himself or his master. Tiberius has 
been ‘‘whitewashed’’ by modern writers, who 
have atiirmed that ‘‘politics’’ was responsible 
for some of the worst charges made against 
him by contemporary and later writers; but 
our author takes him at his worst, and at the 
worst that his enemies made of him. The 
book has some of the qualities which have 
made Ben-Hur and Quo Vadis so attractive 
to a large and reading public. But, if our 
author was tempted to appeal to the Christian 
sentiment of his readers, and to the interest 
which always attaches to anything which 
purports to be a revelation of early Christian 
history, he has bravely resisted. One of the 
young characters, a Jewess, has felt the influ- 
ence of that which had lately happened ‘‘in 
Judea and beyond Jordan’’; but this comes 
into the story only like the rustling of wings 
which are felt as they pass. No attempt is 
made to make capital of it. The tale is full 
of adventure, striking contrasts, and thrilling 
situations. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cross. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Authorized and Unabridged 
Translation from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Vol. II. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.—After With Fire and Sword and 
The Deluge, it is difficult to estimate this 
new tale of the old, troublous times in Poland. 
If we had not read those two amazing books, 
this one might seem as powerful as they did. 
Three things are mingled with this transcript 
of life, love-making, religion, and war. Six 
hundred years ago, in the vast forests and 
swamps of Northern Europe, a race of lusty 
men was bred, who, whether they prayed 
or fought or sought the favor of some fair 
lady, took God to witness that they were en- 
gaged in his service. The most brutal and 
licentious episodes of the strenuous life in 
that remote age are hinted at, but never ex- 
posed to view; while knighthood is shown in 
the full flower of its chivalrous ideals. The 
great trilogy, of which this book is the third, 
contains a record of past ages as valuable as — 
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the romances of Tolstoi, and much easier to 


read. Although having no popularity to be 
compared with that of Quo Vadis, they are 
far superior to that work in all the great 


qualities of historical romance. They have 
all the fascination of the most cunningly con- 
trived plot, while they fill the imagination 
of the reader with the words and deeds of 
characters worthy to be remembered. 


Tue Arts or Lire. By Richard Rogers 
Bowker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Among much studying into science, 
we have neglected the science of our own 
lives; and, with all our learning, we have 
failed to learn the art of living. Believing 
this, and believing also that he who masters 
life is the happy, the successful man, Mr. 
Bowker has set forth in the seven chapters of 
this book his thoughts of the seriousness, 
the earnestness, the fidelity, with which we 
should face our opportunities and our respon- 
sibilities. Through education, politics, busi- 
ness, and religion, he seeks the key of that 
success which comes from a clear aim, hon- 
estly followed, ever emphasizing the truth 
that the reality is more than the symbol, It 
is a book to be read at leisure, and thought 
about afterward, not because it says things 
new and startling, but because it presses 
home quietly truths that make for the im- 
provement of man and society. 


A STRANGE RECLUSE. Written and illus- 
trated by Lydia L. A. Very.—This simple 
tale of rural life by Miss Very attempts to 
set forth, in the record of the life of one 
man and his relations to those about him, 
the way in which society would organize 
itself if the Sermon on the Mount were: re- 
ceived as practical teaching, to be literally 
obeyed. None of the arts of the popular 
novelist have gone to the making of this 
book. In-the simplest manner the author 
puts into the mouths of her actors, or in re- 
marks about them, reflections upon the treat- 
ment of the defective and delinquent classes, 
orphan children, outcast women, and men of 
little or no practical ability. It is illustrated 
with several etchings on copper. 


A Book oF DAILY STRENGTH. Edited by 
V. D. Davis, B.A. Philip Green, 5 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. Cloth, 35. 6d. net; 
leather, gilt, 5s. net.—We have here an aid 
to devotion made on a new plan. A page is 
set apart for each day; and selections, mostly 
in prose, are made from the writings of Eng- 
lish and American Unitarians. The book, 
therefore, serves a double purpose. It is a 
treasury of helpful sayings, and also a record 
of thought and experience which may give to 
those who distrust or dislike the teachings of 
our Church some insight into the spiritual 
life of our leaders. The book is intended as 
a memorial of the century now closing. 


Brrp Norres AFIELD. By Charles A. 
‘Keeler. San Francisco: D. P. Elder & Mor- 
gan Shepard. $1.s50.—This series of essays 
by a bird lover, who is also a poet, includes 
not only notes concerning the homes and 
habits of birds of many kinds, but also a 

ecord of natural phenomena in California. 
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There are many wild birds found on the 
Pacific Coast, and we have sympathetic stud- 
ies of them set in dainty sketches of scenery 
and outdoor life. The intention of the 
author is to introduce his readers to their 
fascinating fellow-creatures, whom to love is 
a liberal education. ‘The scientific informa- 
tion, which is wisely omitted from the es- 
says, is abundantly furnished in an appendix 
of more than a hundred pages. , 


Tue HEAD or Pasut. By Willis Boyd 
Allen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1. 50.—As a writer of a detective story, Mr. 
Allen appears in a new character, for which 
his previous work has not prepared. his 
readers. It is a line in which he is not 
likely to distinguish himself. The plot— 
that main feature of such tales—is ineffec- 
tive, if not commonplace; and the interest 
of the reader is not at any time concentrated 
on a single point in the development. Other 
anecdotes and tales are freely introduced, and 
injure the continuity of the main narrative, 
even when, as in the case of ‘*Number 
1523,’’ the interlude is interesting in itself. 


JEAN FRANcCoIs MILLET. By Estelle M. 
Hurll. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,— 
The latest number of ‘‘The Riverside Art 
Series’’ is devoted to Jean Francois Millet, 
and includes, in accordance with the general 
plan of the books, a collection of fifteen 
pictures and a portrait of the painter, with 
proper introduction and interpretations. We 
have taken occasion before to commend the 
series, which is calculated to afford to young 
people a fair knowledge of the great painters, 
and make them familiar with representative 
specimens of their work. 


Tue Licut or Day. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50— 
See editorial on page 758. 


Miscellaneous. 

About my Father's Business, a religious 
novel dealing with certain shortcomings of 
the church and of church people, is written 
by Austin Miles, and published by the 
Mershon Company of New York. It is worth 
mention, if only for the fact that it is printed 
without quotation-marks to distinguish con- 
versation from narrative, and thus constitutes 
a curiosity in book-making. This has a most 
confusing effect, especially when conversa- 
tions run on for pages without even the ordi- 
nary paragraphing. Such an experiment leads 
one to appreciate the convenience of our ordi- 
nary methods. 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
schools in Boston, and Prof, George Lyman 
Kittredge of the English department in Har- 
vard College have worked together in the 
production of Zhe Mother Tongue,—text- 
books intended to secure accuracy in writing 
and speaking, as well as an intelligent appre- 
ciation of good English. The authors have 
proceeded on the principle that a child must 
first become familiar with well-written prose 
and verse in selections that are interesting 
from his own point of view, in order to un- 
derstand the power and beauty of language; 
and thus two long selections are made the 
basis of study in the first volume. The 
second sets forth the principles of English 
grammar clearly and systematically. The 
books are published by Ginn & Co, 
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SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIETyY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRIOEH $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - ~ - Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


272 Congress Street, - = = 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is oroashiy modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to we of ees his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—7he 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—7he New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


Hartford 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, — = Ve Boston, 
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The Runaway Donkey. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Don Quixote yesterday 
Broke his rope, and ran away 


From the pleasant feeding-places, 
From the old familiar faces. 


T can in imagination 
Hear his brazen cachinnation 


When he finds he’s free to wander 
Hither, thither, over yonder, 


Or, unutterably lazy, 
Lie ‘mid buttercup and daisy. 


Harness none to fret and bind him, 
And no wagonette behind him. 


But ere long did conscience prick him, 
Or the naughty nettles stick him, 


Or, by darkness overtaken, 
Felt he friendless and forsaken? 


For he came at evening, weary, 
Worn, bedraggled, dirty, dreary, 


Trailing broken rope behind him, 
Back to us who’d failed to find him, 


And to-day demurely paces 
The familiar feeding-places, 


Whence,— tis no imagination, — 


Hark! his brazen cachinnation. 


In the simple little story 
Find, I pray, an allegory. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Crow Story. 


BY EMILY P. LYMAN. 


A friend has given me the following ac- 
count of her interesting experience with a 
tame crow. The little fellow was taken from 
his nest at an early age, and brought to the 
home of a family living in the country. He 
soon domesticated himself as a member of 
the household; and, while on good terms 
with all, he devoted himself especially to my 
friend. In the early stage of their acquaint- 
ance, she attracted his notice by constantly 
talking to him, and calling him to her. He 
apparently enjoyed being spoken to; for, 
with his head on one side and his bright 
little eye fixed upon her, he seemed to be 
taking her measure and deliberating whether 
or not she were worthy the friendship of a 
well-disposed crow. Words of endearment 
on her part were followed by advances on his. 
Nearer and nearer he approached, flying at 
first to the railing of the piazza near which 
she was seated at work. Finally, his heart 
won, he alighted upon the arm of her chair. 
A gentle caress was received with evident 
pleasure. Jim Crow (for so he was called) 
gave expression to his delight by uttering 
various untranslatable sounds, which, in crow 
language, must have meant entire content 
with his situation. After this he would 
come often, and remain to be petted for an 
indefinite length of time. 

- Notwithstanding Jim’s amiability, he was 
not a paragon of perfection. He had his 
faults. He used to wage war upon the young 
chickens that wandered into his particular 
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part of the farm, which he considered his pri- 
vate property. He would pounce upon the 
offending chicks, and vent his wrath on their 
defenceless heads. Many a victim lay help- 
less on the field, when Jim retired victor from 
the scene of action. All the scolding in the 
world failed to cure him of his warlike pro- 
pensities. 

For the truth’s sake, I must record another 
offence of Jim’s. When the butcher’s cart 
drove into the lane, he used to hang round, 
apparently in the most unconcerned manner. 
In reality, he was slyly watching his chance 
to dive into the cart when the man’s back 
was turned, and quickly seize a piece of 
meat, with which he would retire, eating and 
digesting it in solitude, undisturbed by any 
sense of wrong-doing. 

In the kitchen, also, he managed to secure 
a share of the dainties that the cook prepared 
for the family, dodging the flying missiles 
often sent after him. Perhaps, if one re- 
members what Jim’s family history has been 
for generations past, his misdemeanors will 
be gently dealt with. He was unable to rise 
above the family weakness. 

Jim’s strong point was his sincere affection 
for his human friend. However lax he might 
be in his ideas of ‘‘mine and thine’’ gener- 
ally, Aer property was sacred in his eyes. 
Her spools of thread, her thimble, her small 
sewing materials, though constantly within 
his reach, were never touched. She proved 
the exception to the rule. Every article of 
hers was unmolested. One curious thing 
about Jim was that he always knew when his 
friend was in sight. The piazza might be 
full of people who were looking for him in 
the trees near by, but never a peep could they 
get at him. But, if his chum appeared, sud- 
denly he would loom in view, evidently wish- 
ing to let her know that he was on the spot, 
eager to be with her, but not desirous of 
other company. Occasionally he could be 
induced to approach when her particular 
friends were with her, if they were quietly 
seated. 

He was fond of walking, or perhaps flying, 
with his companion; for he tried both ways 
of getting over the ground. When starting 
for a ramble, it was only necessary for her to 
call: ‘‘Come, Jim Crow! Jim Crow, come!’’ 
Jim would respond to the invitation, flying 
before her from tree to tree, varying his per- 
formance by walking, or hopping, alongside, 
seizing her dress in his bill, and pulling at 
it. Tiring of this style of gallantry, Jim 
would again take wing, and fly as before, 
just ahead of her, knowing well that the girl 
of his choice was following. The post- 
office reached, Jim would perch serenely on 
one spot on the rail-fence, and wait until she 
emerged from the office, ready for the home 
trip. Jim was on the alert, and the same 
performance was repeated on the way back. 

The truest affection of Jim’s small heart 
was lavished upon his human idol, for he 
never gave the slightest sign that he heard or 
cared for any member of the crow family. 
This seems unnatural, and I cannot account 
for it: so I leave the problem for wiser heads 
than mine to solve. Perhaps Jim was a crow 
of one idea, and had all the strength that 
comes from concentration. However this 
may be, he gave the love of his crow’s heart 
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to the human being who had been tenderly 
kind to him. : 

Sad it is that I must end my story by say- 
ing that Jim’s fate was a tragic one. Sepa- 
rated by necessity from his friend, he was 
forced to make the best of this misfortune. 
While trying to conciliate other members of 
the family who were left to him, he missed 
the ‘‘tender touch of a vanished hand,’’— 
the hand that had often petted him. Whether 
life seemed less valuable to him after the 
departure of his friend, whether he grew care- 
less, or whether he pined,—no one can tell. 
I can only say that he drooped daily, sat 
quietly on the window-sill, and finally died. 
Poor, faithful Jim Crow! 


The Sawing Match. 


**In one corner of the old academy play- 
ground a group had gathered about two boys, 
Sandy Jardine and Max Guerney. Sandy 
was a tall, strong, large-featured chap, as 
opposite as the poles to the little, lithe, dark 
youth who stood near him, looking up in his 
face with laughing black eyes. 

They were leaders, these two, each of his 
particular clan; and respecting their popu- 
larity the school was nearly equally divided. 
A strong rivalry existed between them, good- 
natured enough, for the most part, though 
sometimes verging toward unfriendliness. 
Just now Sandy was evidently excited, almost 
angry. Ina foot-race the preceding Saturday, 
Max had beaten him, gaining a supremacy 
which he possibly might hold. 

‘*Yes, you did whip me, fast enough,’’ 
Sandy was saying, while a dull red mounted 
to his cheek. ‘‘But, all the same, I’ll whip 
you to pay for it, and any day you’ve a mind 
to set.’’ 

‘*The track was too short,’’ cried one of 
Sandy’s champions. ‘‘That’s what’s the 
matter. By the time Sandy got under head- 
way, he had toturn. The walk was laid out 
for little fellows. ’’ 

Considerable laughter followed this sally; 
and the ‘‘little fellow,’’ Max, joined in it 
heartily. 

‘*Come, I’ll match you in any way you 
like!’’ continued Sandy. ‘*Come now,— 
rowing, riding, running, wrestling, which 
shall it be? Come! I dare you, Max 
Guerney!’’ A little murmur of approval ran 
around the group, and the boys waited for 
Max’s reply. Well they knew he would 
never refuse a dare. ‘‘I, as the challenged 
party, have a right to choose the weapons?’’ 
interrrogated Max, with a side glance from 
his laughing black eyes. ‘‘ Well, then, I’ll 
neither ride nor row nor run nor wrestle. But 
I’ll saw wood with you, Sandy; and you may 
beat me, if you can. 

“*T’ll tell you, ’’ 
above the tumult. 


Max’s voice rose clear 
‘‘I’m in earnest enough. 


Watches 


SUIPWASHINGTON: ST-| 


_ There’s old Uncle Nathan Blines and his 
wife, poorer than double distilled poverty ; 
and nobody to do a hand’s turn for ’em since 
_ ’Siah died. I saw Uncle Nathan out chew- 
ing at his woodpile. You know they hauled 
him some cord-wood last winter,—your 
father, Sandy, and mine. There’s pretty 
near five cords of wood, I guess; and we’ll 
have somebody divide and measure it for us. 
Then we’ll saw to win; and, if you whip me 
in it, Sandy, the next Saturday I’ll match 


you in splitting and housing it for him. 
What do you say?"’ 

; Sandy joined in the cheers and laughter 

with the utmost good nature. 


**Done!’’ nodded he. ‘‘I’li do it.’’ 
Up spoke a slim, wiry little fellow at his 
elbow. ‘‘You shan’t do the whole of it. 
| Say, Charlie Bugbee, I’ll split for Sandy, 
and you for Max.’’ 

‘‘Agreed !’’ said Charlie. ; 

‘And we’ll wheel in for you two, Art 
Humphrey and I,’’ declared Sandy’s brother 
Jack. ‘‘Won’t we, Art?’’ 

‘‘Whew! What a fine thing we are going 
to make out of it!’’ laughed Max. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you, boys, we might have the match in 
Uncle Nathan’s back yard. Charge fifteen 
cents or so admission, and give Uncle Nathan 
the money.’’ 

‘*Hooray!’’ shouted Reub Story. ‘‘My 
brother Bob works in the Clarendon Star 
office, and I’ll get him to print our hand- 
bills. He owes me ten cents, anyway.’’ 

*“Good for you, Reub!’’ cried Max. 
‘**Grand sawing match! Ditto splitting! 
Ditto wheeling! Fifteen cents’ admission. 
Children full price. Gate open from fo A.M. 
fo,5 P.M.’ ’’ 

Next day the prospective sawing match was 
noised about the town, and a day or two later 
the hand-bills were out. It made a great deal 
of talk, both sportive and serious, in the little 
village. 

**It’s a good idee,—a fust-rate idee!’’ 
That was Captain Winty Coolidge, you 
might know. ‘‘It larns the boys that mixin’ 
kindness to other folks with their fun don’t 
hurt nothin’. It’s wuth a quarter, and I’m 
a-goin’ to pay it.’’ 

There was every indication that the sawing 
match would be a success financially. 

“‘T don’t believe the back yard will hold 
?em all,’’ laughed Max to the half-dozen boys 
who with him were taking their homeward 
way after school Friday night. ‘‘Have you 

{ got the tickets, Reub?’’ 
**Ves, a hundred and fifty of ’em.’’ 
**Good! Now all we want is a fair day.’’ 

Hazy clouds veiled the burning face of the 
sun, and there was a cool breeze blowing. 
; The sawing was to begin at nine o’clock, and 
before that time the board benches ranged 
along the back-yard fence were filled with 
merry lookers-on. 

At precisely the same instant the first two 
logs across the saw-horses fell in twain. 

How everybody cheered, sending little 
tingles of excitement thrilling along every 
boyish nerve! 

The hours wore on. The crowd came and 
went, surging in and out of the back yard 
with jolly chat and laughter. The saws 
-shrieked, the axes flashed in air, the wheel- 
barrows trundled from woodpile to woodshed. 
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Peleg, who had been engaged to make music 
for the occasion, fiddled through and through 
his repertory of tunes, from ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ 
to ‘*Money Musk’’; and at length came high 
noon, with twenty minutes for refreshments. 

In -the afternoon the excitement waxed 
stronger. The boys sawed steadily on, with 
scarcely any symptoms of fatigue. 

Everybody was laughing and talking of the 
sport. Even Mrs. Colonel Grosvenor, the 
great lady of the village, drove up to the 
back yard gate in her carriage, bringing a 
demijohn of delicious iced lemonade for the 
young sawyers and their friends. Captain 
Winty Coolidge walked around, rubbing his 
pudgy hands together, and sprinkling in en- 
couraging remarks between the shrieks of the 
saws and the squeaks of the fiddle. ’ 

‘It’s a good thing to strengthen the 
muscles,—the muscles. A long chalk sensi- 
bler than walking ten hours to the stretch, — 
so ’tis, so ’tis! Good boys! Doing well, 
all on ye!’’ 

And how earnest every one became, to be 
sure, when the sticks in each woodpile might 
be counted! 

‘*You never saw anything like it,’’ said 
Max to his mother, between huge mouthfuls 
of bread and jam, at the tea table that night. 
“*Everybody who had a handkerchief shook 
it, I know; and Aunt Nabby waved her big 
checked apron. They were all singing out, 
‘Go it!’ and ‘Good!’ till a fellow couldn’t 
hear himself think. Uncle Nathan sat in the 
door, trotting his foot and wiping his eyes; 
though what for I can’t imagine. Oh, ’twas 
great! And, when we counted up the money, 
there were $29.60 clean cash for Uncle 
Nathan. 

‘‘Oh, yes’m, Sandy beat by twenty-four 
seconds; and Sandy’s cap’n again at the 
school. And, of course, Dickey Bird beat 
Charlie, because Charlie couldn’t split my 
last stick till I sawed it; for they kept right 
on our heels the whole time. But Art 
Humphrey beat Jack Jardine. For Art caught 
up the wood in his arms, quick as Charlie 
split it, and ran into the shed with it and 
out, while Jack was unloading his wheelbar- 
row. It gives a fellow an appetite,’’ con- 
cluded Max, with a sidelong glance from his 
laughing eyes, as he reached for his third 
helping of jam. ‘‘But it’s a little hard on 
the arms.'’—Boston Traveller. 


Flight and Song. 


A baby lark had got out of its nest side- 
ways, —a fall of a foot only, but a dreadful 
drop for a baby. 

“*Vou can get back this way,’’ its mother 
said, and showed it the way. But, when the 
baby tried to leap, it fell on its back. Then 
the mother marked out lines on the ground, 
on which it was to practise hopping; and it 
got along beautifully, so long as the mother 
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was there every moriert, to say, ‘‘How won- 
derfully you hop!"# 

‘*Now teach me to hop up,’’ said the little 
lark, meaning that it wanted to fly; and the 
mother tried to do it in vain. She could 
soar up, up, very bravely; but she couldn’t 
explain how she did it. 

‘*Wait till the sun comes out after rain,’’ 
she said, half remembering. 

‘*What is sun? What is rain?’’ the little 
bird asked. ‘‘If you cannot teach me to fly, 
teach me to sing.’’ 

‘*When the sun comes out after rain,’’ the 
mother replied, ‘‘then you will know how to 
sing.’’ 

The rain came, and glued the little bird’s 
wings together. 

‘*T shall never be able to fly nor to sing!’’ 
it wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes; 
for a glorious light had spread over the world, 
catching every leaf and twig and blade of 
grass in tears, and putting a smile into every 
tear. The baby-bird’s breast swelled, it did 
not know why: it fluttered from the ground, 
it did not know why. 

‘*The sun has come out after the rain!”’ 
it trilled. ‘‘Thank you, sun! Thank you! 
Thank you! O mother, did you hear me? 
I can sing.’’ 

Then it floated up, up, calling: ‘‘Thank 
you! Thank yoti! Thank you!’’ to the sun. 
‘‘Q mother, do you see me? I am flying!’’ 
J. M. Barrie, in Scribner's Magazine. 


Little Dick: ‘‘ Papa, didn’t you tell mamma 
we must economize?’’ Papa: ‘‘I did, my 
son.’’ Little Dick: ‘‘Well, I was thinkin’ 
that mebby, if you’d get me a pony, I 
wouldn’t wear out so many shoes.’’—Good 
News. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Dyspepsia. 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 
gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 
ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown = Liverpool 


New England..... ..July 18, 2.30 P.M. 
New England.,..... Aug. 15, I P.M. 
New England....... Sept. 12, 12 noon. 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 
3d class, $25.50. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 
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Good News, 
The Plodder’s Petition. 


Lord, let me not be too content 
With lite in trifling service spent. 
Make me aspire! 
When days with petty cares are filled, 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find. 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thought to suit 
A shrivelled mind. 


I do not ask for place among 
sreat thinkers who have taught and sung, 
And scorned to bend 
Under the trifles of the hour. 
I only would not lose the power 
To comprehend. 
— Independent. 


George Washington’s Memory. 


The United States has one duty in hand 
which ought not to be forgotten. 

In George Washington’s will there is the 
following bequest :— 

**T proceed after this recital, for the more 
correct understanding of the case, to declare: 
that, as it has always been a source of serious 
regret with me, to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries for 
the purpose of education, often before their 
minds were formed, or they had imbibed any 
adequate ideas of the happiness of their own; 
contracting too frequently, not only habits of 
dissipation and extravagance, but principles 
unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind, 
which thereafter are rarely overcome; for these 
reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a 
plan devised on a liberal scale, which would 
have a tendency to spread systematic ideas 
through all parts of this rising empire, thereby 
to do away loca] attachments and State preju- 
dices, as far as the nature of things would, 
or indeed ought to admit, from our national 
councils. Looking anxiously forward to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object as 
this is (in my estimation), my mind has not 
been able to contemplate any plan more likely 
to effect the measure, than the establishment 
of a UNIVERSITY in a central part of the 
United States, to which the youths of fortune 
and talents from all parts thereof may be sent 
for the completion of their education, in all 
the branches of polite literature, in arts and 
sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the prin- 
ciples of politics and good government, and, 
as a matter of infinite importance in my 
judgment, by associating with each other, 
and forming friendships in juvenile years, be 
enabled to free themselves in a proper degree 
from those local prejudices and_ habitual 
jealousies which have just been mentioned, 
and which, when carried to excess, are never- 
failing sources of disquietude to the public 
mind, and pregnant of mischievous conse- 
quences to this country. Under these im- 
pressions, so fully dilated, — 

‘*Ttem.—I give and bequeath, in perpetu- 
ity, the fifty shares which I hold in the 
Potomac company, (under the aforesaid acts 
of the Legislature of Virginia), towards the 
endowment of a University, to be established 
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within the limits of the district of Columbia, 
under the auspices of the general government, 
if that government should incline to extend 
a fostering hand towards it; and, until such 
seminary is established, and the funds arising 
on these shares shall be required for its. sup- 
port, my further will and desire is, that the 
profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever the 
dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing 
stock in the Bank of Columbia, or some 
other bank, at the discretion of my executors, 
or by the Treasurer of the United States for 
the time being, under the direction of Con- 
gress, provided that honorable body should 
patronize the measure; and the dividends 
proceeding from the purchase of such stock 
are to be vested in morye stock, and so on, 
until a sum adequate to the accomplishment 
of the object is obtained; of which I have 
not the smallest doubt before many years 
pass away, even if no aid or encouragement 
is given by the legislative authority, or from 
any other source. ’’ 

True to their duty, his executors paid over 
to the treasury of the United States the 
money named, 

The Treasurer acknowledged it, opened a 
separate account on his books to the credit of 
George Washington’s university, and from 
year to year credited this fund with the accru- 
ing interest. 

This lasted until Madison’s, Calhoun’s, 
and Clay’s war,—the short war with England. 
The Treasurer of the United States then 
wanted much more money than he had. 
Practically, his treasury was bankrupt. 
Speaking simply, Uncle Sam then stole Wash- 
ington’s money; and this fund has never ap- 
peared on the treasury- books since. 

If the account had been kept, it would ap- 
pear to all men that Uncle Sam has received 
rather more than four million dollars in the 
original fund and the accruing interest. 

On the books of the recording angel, which 
are better kept even than those of the United 
States government, that is what any one may 
read who has access to them, 

This does not look well for Uncle Sam; 
and, what is worse, the thing is as bad as it 
looks. 

But, when the gentlemen and ladies inter- 
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ested in Geotge Washington’s project, pro- 
pose that his money shall now be spent to 
carry out that project, they meet with obstruc- 
tions, not from ignorant people, not from 
what men call the scum or the dregs, but 
from some of the great educators of the 
country. 

Columbia College—a college under the 
patronage of the Baptists—at Washington 
does not want a rival in George Washington’s 
university. 

The new Methodist University does not 
want such a rival. 

The Catholic University does not want one. 
. Here is, as is supposed, the real reason for 
the delay in passing the bill which is before 
Congress for the establishment of George 
Washington’s university a century after he 
gave to the nation, when he died, the neces- 
sary endowment. 

It is a very mean and poor reason for a 
very shabby delay. It is to be hoped that 
the People will see that these rivals are left 
to manage their own colleges, while the 
People takes care of its own. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Consistency. 


We owe to Mr. Emerson a stinging rebuke 
of ‘‘Consistency,’’ which has done a great 
deal to clearing the air for conscientious 
workingmen in the last generation of Amer- 
ica :— 

‘*The other terror that scares us from self- 
trust is consistency. ... A foolish consist- 
ency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. ’’ 

The truth is that a desire to do the thing 
one did before simply because one did it 
before, the desire not ‘‘to change one’s 
mind’’ when all the circumstances change, is 
the mark of a weak mind. We say of such 
a person that he does not know how to come 
in when it rains. And, if we see him from 
the window, we see that he does not move 
his umbrella this way or that, when at the 
corner of the street the direction of the gale 
changes. We see the umbrella torn to tatters, 
and the consistent man left in the rain. 
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_tectionists. 


etc. 


There are, however, fanatics so deeply com- 


‘mitted to the determination made last week 


that they tell us—what of course is true at 
bottom—that duty is always the same. They 
are the people who have made ‘‘fanaticism’’ 
a bad name. Yet, in truth, no cause ever 
succeeds unless it has some friend who is 
controlled by the great central idea which it 
represents. Every cause which succeeds has 
a fanatic who makes it succeed. But this 
man isa fanatic for to-day’s idea, and not 
for yesterday’s. Abraham Lincoln was the 
fanatic who succeeded in 1865. It was not 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

The men of a generation ago learned from 
Carlyle and from Goethe that their business 
is to do the duty ‘‘next their hands.’’ But 
enthusiasts, alas! are apt to forget the limi- 
tation, and to overestimate their duty in 
Borrioboola-gha. 

A man stops you in the street, and says, 
‘*T thought you opposed the war with Spain?’’ 
**Certainly, I did.’’ ‘‘Then why did you 
volunteer in it?’’ Your answer is perfect, if 
you can say, ‘‘We were in it, and I wanted 
to finish it as soon as we could.’’ 

If you did that, you have the happiness of 
knowing that you and other people like you 
made it the shortest war in history. 

‘*T thought you never went into the sea, 
You said so at breakfast. You said it was 
the worst thing in the world for a man over 
forty years old. Now here you are drying 
your clothes and rubbing yourself down with 
a towell’’ 

‘*VYes: I jumped off the wharf, to pull 
your daughter out of the water.’’ 

It is the hereditary policy of England to 
hate France. A great English statesman may 
have fostered that policy. And then it may 
become his duty to cultivate a French alliance. 

It was the hereditary policy of New Eng- 
and to keep commerce untaxed and to live 
by mercantile trade. 

Mr. Calhoun forced a tariff; and Mr. Web- 
ster, and the old New England Federalists 
with him, all became tariff men, high pro- 
They let their consistency go to 
the winds, and sailed on another tack, with- 
out caring whether critics from the closet 
called them bad names. 

Charles Sumner denounced war as abomina- 
tion of abominations. 

Yet I remember the unbounded glee with 
which he told me, in a Washington street- 
car, that an order had gone out for some 
thousand of Zouave uniforms for the black 
recruits in South Carolina. 

EpwaArp E. HALE. 


Prize for Photographs. 


The Art Department of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston offers a prize for $25 
for the set of a dozen photographs illustrating 
most effectively the disfigurement by adver- 
tisements of highways and landscapes in 
Massachusetts. The photographs may be ac- 
companied by such particulars as will add to 
their effectiveness; ¢.g., the price paid to 
the owner of the land for its use in advertis- 
ing, the opinions of residents in the neigh- 
borhood, whether the law has been infringed, 
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These sets of photographs must be sent to 
the club-rooms, 2 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Oct. 1, 1900. Each photograph 
should be mounted and labelled with the 
name of the sender, and the locality photo- 
graphed. : 


Annual Meeting of the Harvard 
Divinity School Alumni. 


The last annual meeting of the Association 
of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School for the nineteenth century was held in 
the chapel of Divinity Hall at Cambridge 
on Tuesday, June 26, last. The meeting was 
called to order promptly at 10 A.M. by the 
president, Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Alfred Manchester 
of Salem. The report of the preceding meet- 
ing was read by the secretary, and approved. 
The following officers were chosen for the 
year 1900-1901: president, Rev. Samuel B. 
Stewart of Lynn; vice-president, Rev. James 


De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury ; secretary, | 


Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., of Allston. Busi- 
ness Committee, the president of the associ- 
ation and dean of the school, ex officio, and 
the following: Rev. Charles Noyes of North 
Andover; Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Con- 


cord, Mass.; Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of. 


Cambridgeport. Committee on Associate 
Membership, the same as the Business Com- 
mittee. 


Rev. Henry F. Jenks of Canton reported’ 


that the Merrill Collection had been trans- 


ferred to the University for the purposes of, 
the Harvard Divinity School, and that the. 


authorities of the University had accepted 
the same with thanks. 

Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of New- 
buryport, then read the necrology for the 
year, and delivered an appropriate eulogy 
upon each of the deceased brethren. Those 
who have died, or whose deaths were now 
first made known, were the following: Rev. 
Samuel May, ’33, died Nov. 24, 1899; Rev. 
George Faber Clark, ’46, died July 31, 1899; 
Rev. Charles Briggs Thomas, ’55, died April 
28, 1875; Rev. Charles Carroll Fiske, ’56, 
died Jan. 4, 1900; Rev. Henry William 
Brown, ’57, died Feb. 21, 1900; Rev. Ed- 
ward Chipman Guild, ’57, died Nov. 6, 
1899; Rev. Horatio Alger, Jr., ’60, died 
July 18, 1899; Rev. Isaac James Stine, ’68, 
died Sept. 1, 1886; Rev. James Mulligan, 
71, died July 15, 1899; Rev. George William 
Green, ’72, died Oct. 15, 1899; Rev. Clar- 
ence Leslie Diven, ’83, died Jan. 18, 1900. 

The following gentlemen, formerly students 
at the school, were chosen associate members: 
Rev. Cyrus Whittlesay Heizer of Wayland 
and Rev. Enoch Powell of Boston. 

A paper of much merit was read by Rev. 
Foster Cookman Anderson of the graduating 
class of the school for this year. His theme 
was ‘‘Evolution and Design.’’ The annual 
address was given by Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn of Chicago, whose subject was ‘‘The 
Symbolic Christ.’’ It was a production of 
rare worth. As it will appear in print, we 
attempt here no abstract. The exercises in 
the chapel concluded by singing a hymn from 
the ‘‘University Hymn-book.’’ The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. William Orne 
White of Brookline. There were fifty-seven 
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members in attendance. The new organ 
which has just been purchased for the Divin- 
ity Chapel was to have been used for the first 
time on this occasion, but the workmen had 
failed to get the water-motor attached in 
season. 

A social gathering of the alumni followed 
these exercises at the new Phillips Brooks 
House on the college grounds. At 1.30 P.M. 
dinner was served to the alumni in this build- 
ing. The dinner is expressly for the mem- 
bers only, including associate members and 
specially invited guests. After dinner there 
was the usual feast of reason. President 
Stewart, in a very felicitous manner, intro- 
duced the several speakers. Dean Everett 
gave an interesting account of the school 
during the past year. Rev. William C. 
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Gannett commented, in his always kindly 
way, upon the thoughts about ‘‘The Symbolic 
Christ’? which had been discussed by Mr. 
Fenn in the moming. Rev. H. O. Hannum, 
assistant pastor of the Old South Church in 
Boston, and Dean Wright of the New Church 
(Swedenborgian) Theological School of Cam- 
bridge were next introduced. Then came 
Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, recently from 
San Francisco. His vigorous speech on 
timely questions was received with much 
applause. Rev. Dr. Boros of Kolozsvar, 
Hungary, who had come to attend the recent 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, was the last speaker. 
J. L. S—Ewarp, Sec’y. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


in 

It was a happy thought, not to say pure 
inspiration, that first chose the Isles of 
Shoals as the ideal place for a series of Uni- 
tarian summer meetings. To most minds the 
elements of the idea would have seemed at 
first somewhat incongruous. The Isles of 
Shoals,—that is, tiny islands ten miles out 
to sea, suggesting a flight from the world, a 
place for resting tired bodies and calming 
disturbed spirits! A Unitarian conference, — 
that is, a gathering ground for eager thinkers 
and workers, prone to wrestle with deep prob- 
lems, ready to discuss subjects that require 
deep and serious thought, sure that religion 
implies responsibility, convinced that, since 
Unitarianism means ‘‘better streets, better 
schools, better music, better art, better books, 
better civic life,’’ a conference should bring 
its attendants up to date on all pressing 
points in educational, literary, artistic, and 
municipal reform, and that we must make 
haste to be wise! Who ever thought of link- 
ing the two? And yet, the experiment once 
tried, nothing ever seemed more absolutely 
fitting; and from the harmony of the two 
ideas came a new creation,—a Unitarian con- 
ference sui generis. 

James Russell Lowell used to quote with 
appreciation the old New England saying, 
**All deacons are good, but there’s odds in 
deacons.’’ And so we say reflectively, look- 
ing back over the years, ‘‘ All our conferences 
have been good but how different!’’ First 
in our experience came the local conferences 
in Massachusetts, dignified and earnest, afford- 
ing opportunity, not only for a thoughtful essay 
and a well-considered discussion, but for 
good, neighborly intercourse between closely 
related churches. One can go in the mormn- 
ing and be at home again in the afternoon, 
feeling that the day has been well and pleas- 
antly spent. 

Then came the meetings of the Western 
Conference and of the Western State Confer- 
ences, with their democratic fellowship and 
their chivalrous, comradely inclusion of 
women. Unitarians may be more lonely out 
there between times, but there is not a bit of 
lonesomeness about their conferences, One 
has such a delightful feeling of being counted 
in, of adding to the general result, of being 
really worth something, even if only by tak- 
ing up one more seat and making one more 
appreciative listener. Sometimes the confer- 
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ences had their anxieties and heartaches, but 
these times brought fair compensation in 
widening vision and unwonted uplift of 
spirit. They taught some of us what it really 
means to ‘‘experience religion’’; and how 
fitly does the remembrance lead up to that 
great day in Saratoga when we uttered to- 
gether the glorious affirmation that meant the 
dawning of a new day for Unitarianism! 

But different from each and all of these are 
the summer day meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals. I have never known anything exactly 
like the spirit of the people here, as it has 
been revealed in earlier years, and promises 
to be again. The only way I can explain 
it is that we have dropped with genuine sim- 
plicity all the outside worries and cares that 
make up too large a part of our daily lives, 
and that cling sometimes even when we have 
nominally turned our backs upon them, and 
locked the front door behind us. Here it is 
inevitable that one should surrender himself 
to the heavenly influences of the sky and sea. 
One feels very near ‘the great heart of the 
universe on this little dot of barren rock, 
with the far spaces of sky above and the 
mystical, alluring sea around, forever sug- 
gesting the questions it cannot answer. 
Heaven and earth reflect for us the infinite 
beauty and the infinite law; and one feels 
strangely the truth of Emerson’s word, that 
there are resources within us upon which we 
have not drawn. If a man or woman has 
anything good or true to say to us, what an 
advantage he has here! The rocks beneath 
our feet, the brave little blossoms, the sea 
and the sky and the wind, even the little 
song-sparrow, glad he is alive,—all back up 
the speaker’s words. Goodness and truth, — 
why, that is what we all want! Surely, we 
are never going to be mean or impatient or 
restless or false again. The strong, steady 
beat of the ocean and the hush of these 
moonlit nights have touched our pulses with 
their eternal calm. There is time enough— 
yea, there is forever—to do all we have 
wanted to do and to become all we have 
longed to become. A day and a night only, 
reckoned by poor human measurement, have 
passed since we set foot on the enchanted 
isles; and yet the proportions of life are 
altered, the values are different: we are ready 
for the breath of new, pure life. 

It is a good thing when one can arrive at 
the islands by the early train from Boston 
and the morning boat from Portsmouth on 
Saturday, the day before the meetings really 
begin. That gives time in the afternoon for 
a good scramble over the rocks, with a bit of 
loitering among the wild roses and bayberry 
of Appledore or Smuttynose. The latter 
island is so named from the long black point 
of bare rock which stretches out to the south- 
east,—almost like a trap for sailors. Every 
one of the principal islands—Star, White 
Island, Cedar, and the other two just men- 
tioned—is rich in human associations as 
well as in natural charm. Every detail of 
their romantic history becomes absorbingly 
interesting to the visitor, who listens with 
equal eagerness whether the tale is one 
about Capt. John Smith’s early explorations 
or a thrilling, half-mythical story of robber 
pirates, or a mournful shipwreck or some of 
,; the more recent and most touching incidents 
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out of the missionary lives here sacrificed for 
the good of others. j 

This has been a place of sharp contrasts, 
as if the hard realities of existence here must 
know a reaction in extremes of passion and 
outbreaks of lawless living. Never were the 
Shoalers in sympathy with the strict notions 
of their Massachusetts neighbors. On the 
contrary, they welcomed with open arms the 
Thomas Morton of Merry Mount, when the 
Puritans banished him; and probably they 
sang and danced all the more vigorously be- 
cause there was added to the enjoyment a 
spice of defiance to those who frowned aus- 
terely on their merriment, and used it as a 
text for gloomy predictions of ultimate ruin 
to all this pleasure-loving folk. One of my 
favorite stories is that of the wicked pirates 
who caught a small party of Shoals fisher- 
men. Enraged at receiving so little booty 
from their prisoners,—how could they have 
expected anything?—they gave each man 
a flogging, and then his choice between in- 
stant death by hanging or cursing the name 
of Cotton Mather three times each. It is not 
recorded that the fishermen had any objection 
to cursing nor any love for the Mathers. At 
all events, their choice was quickly made; 
and they all lived to get home. If Cotton 
Mather ever heard of it,—and I suppose he 
did,—his sermons to the condemned pirates 
of Boston doubtless took on added denuncia- 
tory eloquence and increased certainty of 
their future fate. The horrible and the gro- 
tesque have full share in the history and 
legends of the islands, but their natural 
heritage seems to be one of beauty and peace 
only. 

Sunday morning, the first day of the meet- 
ings, dawned cloudless and clear. The morn- 
ing services were well attended: the large 
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hall seemed to be entirely filled, and many 
friends came over from Appledore. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who spoke on ‘‘What is a 
Christian?’’ choosing as his text the words 
from Luke, ‘‘And he said unto another, Fol- 
low me.’’ 

Mr. Forbes showed clearly the simplicity 
of Christianity as taught by Jesus, appealing, 
as it does, to the inherent and abiding quali- 
ties of being. Jesus rested in the conscious- 
ness that he was a child of God; and his free 
soul rose above every material consideration, 
every plan of ecclesiastical administration, 
to rest in that loftiest aspiration and deepest 
trust expressed in the words ‘‘Our Father.’’ 
This consciousness of God is not too slight a 
corner-stone to sustain the Christian religion. 
Out of this faith came the thought of the 
brotherhood of man, including all, —a thought 


that is no baseless vision, but a coming real- | 


' ity, which we can advance if we will. Al- 
though the Christian Church has never done 
its duty, yet mankind is rising to the new 
consciousness; and every moment of earnest 
good will in us reveals it like a flash, A 
Christian, then, is one who dares trust the 
deepest intimations of his own being, and 
live in fealty to the ‘‘God of the whole 
earth, ’’—one who resolves to be worthier of 
his birthright, whose faith in the perfect love 
and justice of God is indestructible, who 
holds to the brotherhood of man, and who, 
finally, taking up his own cross, labors to 
bring in the reign of righteousness and love. 
The spirit of Jesus is a perpetual challenge 
to those who profess his religion, and the 
worth of our discipleship is only proved by 
our willingness to risk and sacrifice for the 
truth. 

No visitor at the Isles of Shoals ought to 
wish for a week of unbroken sunshine. 
Those who witnessed the great storm here 
three years ago will never willingly lose the 
memory of those great waves, rolling up in 
wildest tumuJt, dashing their spray over the 
light-house tower, and seeming to shake the 
very rocks in their impetuous onward rush. 
In a different way the two thunder-storms of 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons were also 
experiences not to be missed or slighted. 
The rain fell in torrents, hailstones clattered 
down, the sea near the islands grew dark; 
but all the time rose-colored clouds of great 
rifts of blue in the western sky showed that 
sunshine was coming, and far away, across 
the water, came ever nearer and nearer the 
rippling, sparkling line of sun-lighted waves, 
until at last the line touched the island and 
the storm was over. Every change of atmos- 
pheric effect is quickly noted here, where one 
has no end of sea and all the sky; and every 
change means new beauty somehow. 

On Sunday evening Rev. Charles E. St. 
John conducted the religious services, assisted 
by Rev. Austin Garver and Rev. Emest 
Smith. Mr. St. John’s address, spoken 
without notes, was a straightforward, earnest 
call to duty, strenuous in its insistence, and 
as wholly loyal to its claims as Wordsworth’s 
ode itself. He did not define any man’s duty 
for him, either socially, politically, or relig- 
iously. Only the man himself can recognize 
what the eternal Ought demands of him, and 
answer, ‘‘I must!’’ Duty is a voluntary 
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thing, glad, noble, energetic, intelligent. 
Always is there a proud thrill in the recog- 
nition of it,—a sense of inner reparation for 
outward trial. Its law creates beauty and 
force out of all sorts of lives, and in the 
sight of God the work of the seamstress is 
equal to that of the statesman. 

Although all the rooms at the Oceanic 
House were taken for this week, many of the 
guests will leave on Saturday; and there will 
be then opportunity for any to come who may 
desire to stay over Sunday, taking advantage 
of the reduced fares and hotel rates. 


E. E. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Last week it was asserted in this column 
that in noble hopefulness we find a sufficient 
rebuke to the spirit of indifference to the 
working for religion; but it was also stated 
that we have even a better front with which 
to face those that believe, but do not act. 
That stronger human force is love. Hope is 
not wholly to be trusted as an inspiration for 
strenuous living. It may be ruled by selfish- 
ness, by hardness of heart, by mere ambition. 
It may be that a man’s hope in religious 
matters places foremost in his praying and 
striving his own winning of heaven, his 
personal enjoyment of worship and moral 
advance. 

But to love, such love as Saint Paul held 
to be greater than either hope or faith, there 
are no selfish limitations; and, when this 
grander motive takes command of a human 
soul, that soul is thereby inspired to draw 
certain fine inferences from our religious 
principles. We believe in God. We believe 
in human nature. We believe that growth in 
virtue is the purpose of life. We believe in 
the life eternal. We know that these ele- 
ments of faith will always, when seated 
deeply in a soul, make that soul brave, se- 
rene, and high-minded. But this blessed 
application of these beliefs is far too infre- 
quent. We find the body of faith dissevered 
and scattered. Some men have one part of 
it, and some another. Repeatedly, we find 
human nature defective and sinful, the belief 
in God feeble and timid, the vision of ever- 
lasting life dim. 

Now, by earnest persons possessed of such 
great religious convictions as ours and con- 
fronted by these piteous conditions, if /ove 
be present, this great inference is inevitably 
drawn. This confusion must be stopped. 
To every uncertain mind, every broken life, 
every despairing soul, the great completeness 
of our faith must be given. Under the im- 
perious law of love we desire to give to 
troubled people the best gift. In pity we 
may relieve poverty. In respect for the com- 
mon weal, we may improve a city’s drainage. 
But, when love is really our incentive, we 
perceive that 


‘*He that feeds men serveth few: 
He serves all who dares be true. ’’ 


Enlightened by love, we perceive that the 
most helpful service man can render unto 
man is to impart that breadth and unity of 
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religious conviction which makes the soul 
brave, serene, and pure. 

The Church may appeal in vain to induce 
men to give their service to life’s highest 
things. Reason, though ever so intelligently 
observant, ever so lucid in its exposition of 
facts and conditions, may arouse no self-sacri- 
ficing conduct. But, whenever love becomes 
an accepted law of life, the man who obeys 
it will carve about religion, and will work 
for it. 

As a Christian Church, we are trying under 
the incentive of love for God and for man to 
help human souls by the lifting power of 
great religious convictions. We shall not 
win the whole world to our especial way of 
serving this greatest of great causes; but 
those that do heed our call,—let them enlist 
in love. Not because of intellectual assent 
to our views, not for the sake of gaining 
light and peace for themselves, but ‘‘for the 
joy of the doing,’’ and for the great-hearted 
motive of passionate brotherhood for all 
souls, the eternal impulse of love, under 
which Jesus ‘‘came that they might have 
life,’’—let our adherents come. Whosoever 
will come will be welcome; but, unless they 
bring love, they cannot help us do our des- 
tined mighty work. Ministers without love 
in their hearts cannot comprehend and meet 
the deeper needs of human souls. Church 
officials without brotherly love, a true-hearted 
interest in all sorts and conditions of men, 
are dead weights upon the church they rule. 
And, in short, all souls destitute of love are 
dead,—dead to the highest and loveliest 
things of existence. 

By the power of enlightened and consecrat- 
ing love, we can raise these dead to life. 
The world holds but one institution organized 
for the sole end of imparting to all souls that 
triumph over death. That institution is the 
Church,—the great body of them that love 
God and duty in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
As the Church grows stronger in the things 
of faith, hope; and love, the world grows 
better and happier. Therefore, there is no 
institution which so distinctly and reasonably 
claims the whole-souled service of all right- 
eous persons as does the Church, —our Church. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, and any other time by 


appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary. 


Reprints of the ‘‘List of Topics,’’ which 
was published in last week’s Register, will be 
sent to all the unions. 

The ‘‘Topic Cards’’ will be ready very 
soon, and can be ordered at headquarters at 
the usual rates, —1 1-2 cents apiece and post- 
age. Unions making out their winter’s pro- 
grammes should remember that the topics for 
the fall and early winter are on this year’s 
card, which can also be obtained at our room. 

Orders for the ‘‘ Young People’s Hymnal’’ 
are beginning to come in. Don’t forget this 
fine song and service book in making your 
plans for next winter’s devotional exercises, 
We hope in time it will be universally 
adopted for the union meetings. 
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REPORT OF UNIONS CONTINUED. 


Central Massachusetts.—Unions in this dis- 
trict send most encouraging accounts of ear- 
nest, loyal work done by their members the 
past winter. In several instances, societies 
which have been dormant for some time have 
taken a new lease of life, and through the 
inspiration received by alliance with all these 
other unions throughout the country have 
been spurred on to the best work they have 
done for years. 

The devotional services seem to be very 
generally pronounced a source of great help 
and interest to those who attend them. . 

‘‘Federation of unions’’ seems to be the 
cry of this district, and a most beneficial 
movement it is. The Leominster Union took 
the first step in forming. the North Worcester 
Federation by inviting the unions in North 
Worcester County to meet with them in Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

In North Middlesex County the guild of 
Littleton was the first to suggest the federa- 
tion, which was finally formed at a conference 
held in that church February 24. 

These are steps in the right direction. 
More organization is the need of our society, 
that by a judicious co-operation we may 
accomplish more work along all the channels 
in which our energies are directed. 

Philanthropic work has been splendidly 
carried on here, particularly the Flower Mis- 
sion work and what we may name the ‘‘sick 
call’’ work, where flowers and books are car- 
ried to the sick and aged. These unions are 
proving a vital source of help to their 
churches. Chelmsford subscribed $100 toward 
their organ fund; and others materially help 
in the support of the church. 

When this is the case, and the union really 
is recognzied as a means of help and encour- 
agement by the church itself, then has that 
society reached its ideal. The end for which 
we all aim is to become a useful part of the 
movement which in the years to come it will 
be our duty to carry on in full. : 

Eastern Massachusetts.—The unions in this 
part of the State seem to be characterized by 
growth, more members coming in every year, 
and the devotional meetings made so interest- 
ing that, as our society reports, even people 
who are not Unitarians enjoy coming regu- 
larly. In most cases the national topics are 
quite closely followed; and many societies 
find readings from Word and Work a help at 
the meetings. As with all other parts of the 
country, meetings with other unions, either 
social or devotional, are considered among 
the greatest helps and pleasures of the year. 
Bernardston helps its church by furnishing 
music for the morning service by their union 
choir. A splendid idea! Why can our young 
people’s choirs not go even farther than this, 
and sing in the hospitals occasionally of a 
Sunday afternoon, as one Boston choir does? 

Lexington, like some others, advocates 
bringing in the children, and preparing them 
for carrying on the union later. A fine sug- 
gestion, but we must not encroach on the 
work of the Sunday-school. Let the Sunday- 
school train the children for the union, and 
the union train the older ones for the church. 
With such a training, faithfully carried out, 
the future of the church should be assured. 

In this district the same energy is displayed 
along all charitable lines. One unique char- 
ity deserves special mention, and may serve 
as a welcome suggestion to others. 

North Easton allows a certain sum a month 
for the district nurse to use among her poorer 
patients. 

From one town comes an appeal for more 
help and support from the National Union. 

The National Union is only too glad and 
ready to do all in its power to help each 
anion in any possible way. 

But please remember that, if the unions do 
not make their wants known, very little can 
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be accomplished. So let us keep in close 
touch with one another: you give us your 
ideas and suggestions, and we shall be most 
happy to act upon them. Word and Work is 
yours to use for this purpese. Send us ac- 
counts of your interesting happenings, we 
will publish them, other societies will read 
about them, and be helped. Don’t keep your 
good things to yourselves, but let every one 
enjoy them with you. 

(The district report will be concluded in 
the next number. ) 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 


We referred in the last number to vacations 
in Sunday-schools, and started some of the 
questionings which follow the agitation of such 
a subject. It is a very vital topic. So im- 


portant does it seem to our friends in other © 


denominations that the Sunday School Times 
has offered $25 in gold for the best article on 
the subject of methods and possibilities of 
summer work in vacation city Sunday- 
schools. This is based on the general ques- 
tion, ‘‘Can a City Sunday-school run suc- 
cessfully during Summer?’’ 


We have suggested before, and now renew 
the advice, that teachers keep in touch with 
their classes by writing letters to the members 
during the summer weeks. There should also 
be a request made of the pupils that they 
make answer, and communicate with their 
teachers. There is in this habit a binding 
and controlling personal element, which will 
go far to maintain interest and loyalty. 


A letter from one of our ministers in a re- 
cent number of the Register expresses great 
surprise at the rather low membership of the 
Unitarian Sunday-schools, and justifies a cer- 
tain lament from the figures which have been 
published in the latest Unitarian Year Book. 
This leads us to make the comment in public 
which we have often made in private. Sta- 
tistics do not show the true value and pros- 
perity of Unitarian Sunday-schools. We 
always have been reluctant about publishing 
for the general public any figures giving the 
enrolment Jists. The average man or woman 
is not able to estimate by quality, but always 
judges by the numerical array. Many a Trin- 
itarian Sunday-school counts its hundreds 
which cannot be compared for a moment with 
the essential significance and standing of a 
much smaller Unitarian Sunday-school. The 
mission schools are to be commended and 
every way cherished, but it is useless to 
compare the statistics of mission Sunday- 
schools with the parish ones of Unitarian 
churches. The one is very large numeri- 
cally, and the other comparatively small. 
But true comparison is on another basis. 
The Unitarian Sunday-schools need not be 
ashamed to compare the quality of their 
pupils as to intelligence and character, nor 
should they hesitate to bring forward their 


system of instruction and the permanent re- — 


sults of the training carried on. But, when 
it comes to figures, they are the most deceit- 
ful things imaginable. 


During the past few years Mrs. Beatley, 
superintendent of Church of the Disciples 
Sunday-school, Boston, has gradually created 
an opening service. This is a combination 
of music, passages to be memorized, state- 
ments of faith, and responsive readings, 
which have been tested. They are winnowed 
from the practical sessions of the school. 
This service is now in the hands of the 


-printer, and undergoing revision by the au- 


thor. It will be published by the Unitarian 


: 


samples ready in August. 


Sunday School Society in season to have 
; It is to be issued 
in an eight-page leaflet, size of the ‘‘Book 
of Song and Service.’’ 


. Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: July 15, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., will 
preach. 


The Unitarian services on the Common on 
Sunday, July 8, were conducted, as usual, on 
the Beacon Street Mall, at five o’clock. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole and Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton were the speakers. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Sunday, July 15, service at 5 
P.M., on Beacon Street Mall, fifth tree from 
Charles Street Mall. Speakers will be Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., and Rey. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge. 


Brookline, Mass.—The First 
Church will remain open on July 15 and 22, 
the minister, Rev. W. H. Lyon, conducting 
the services. All are welcome. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unity Chapel, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: A very interesting patriotic 
service was held Memorial Sunday evening, 
May 27. The church was crowded, delega- 
tions from local post, Relief Corps, and 
Camp Sons of Veterans, being present. 
Singers from various churches aided in the 
music. The evening’s address was by Rev. 
E. J. Prescott of Salem. The Young People’s 
Religious Union held its last meeting June 
3, listening to a thoughtful paper on ‘‘De- 
nominational Life,’’ written by Rev. W. S. 
Nichols. The latter returned July 1 from a 
year’s travel and study in Europe. The 
Sunday-school closed its sessions June 24 
with its ‘‘flower’’ concert. The speaker for 
the occasion was Rev. C. J. Hawkins of the 
Maple Street (Congregational) Church. The 
church will be closed the last two Sundays 
in July and the first two in August. 


Dighton, Mass.—Rev. A. J. Rich (sup- 
ply): This society has had a year of quiet, 
earnest, progressive work. The congregation 
has had a permanent increase. The Sunday- 
school has had a healthful growth. The chil- 
dren’s May party was particularly fine, with 
its May-pole dance and crowning of the May 
queen. Music and readings by adults added 
to the success of the entertainments. The 
Alliance has kept on in the even tenor of its 
way, standing for denominational and charit 
work abroad. The guild has done good wor 
on literary and religious lines. Both Sun- 
day-school and guild have had new service- 
books. A new Band of Mercy has been 
organized. It is called ‘‘The Elizabeth 
Shove Band of Mercy,’’ after the name of 
a noble woman and helper of all good work 
in the church, lately deceased. It gave assis- 
tance to Children’s Day exercises by way of 
song and recitation. The Dighton Literary 
and Social Union has been organized with 
the pastor as president. Successful meetings 
have been held during the season. The col- 
lections for charitable and denominational 
purposes have been much larger than usual. 
The church is rapidly rising above its former 
disabilities for the prosecution of united 
efforts to become a factor in the line of pub- 
lic spirit and the elevation of social, friendly 
neighborhood life, in connection with the 
proper activities for the doing of its own 
parish work. Upon the coming of the pastor 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Rich, a reception 
was held in Memorial Hall, at which a hun- 
dred or more persons gathered from all the 
churches to give welcome and greeting to 
them. ‘The parlor-like furnishing and deco- 
ration of the hall and the dainty refreshments 
and other arrangements for the happiness of 
the guests, as well as the host and hostess, 


Parish. 
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was the work of the ladies, whose success 
was appreciated. The continuance of union 
quarterly meetings, alternating with the 
churches, is an element of unity and of moral 
uplifting of the community of great value. 
The privileges and opportunities of the 
church are great; and there is a strong tide 
in the direction of making the church a lead- 
ing spirit in all wholesome life, charities, 
philanthropies, and public spirit in the good 
old town. Its possibilities for growth and 
for a healthful influence were never greater. 


Kennebunk, Me.—On June 15 very suc- 
cessful services were held here in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the First Church. The principal 
addresses were made by Mr. G. F. Robinson 
and Rev. J. D. O. Powers, both being pub- 
lished in full in the local paper. The occa- 
sion has been made more memorable through 
the liberality of Mrs. Hartley Lord, who has 
donated $1,500 to purchase a new organ for. 
the First Parish. The order has been given, 
and the organ is now in the process of con- 
struction. 


Luverne, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Mrs. E. T. Wilkes: The annual Flower Ser- 
vice, uniting church and Sunday-school, was 
observed June 17. Special music was pro- 
vided aside from the summer carols, so ap- 
propriate to the occasion, which were sung 
by the school. Four babies were dedicated. 
The church was bright with flowers and chil- 
dren. The beautiful ‘‘ Flower Festival’’ ser- 
vice was read, and Mrs. Wilkes addressed 
the children in her usual happy manner. 
June 24 was a red-letter day in Luverne and 
Adrian. Saturday, June 23, brought to Lu- 
verne Rev. H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis, 
Rev. F. C, Southworth of Chicago, our 
Western secretary, Rev. A. J. Williams of 
the People’s Church of Rock Rapids, Ia., 
and our pastor, Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes of 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. At a platform meet- 
ing in Unity Church, Saturday evening, Mr. 
Williams gave a short but very interesting 
talk on ‘*The Ethical Side of Religion,’’ 
followed by Mr. Simmons in one of his fine 
addresses, to which the large audience paid 
marked attention. Unity Church is always 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of Mr. Sim- 
mons. Mr. Southworth closed the evening 
with a special talk to the church, it being his 
first visit to the Luverne church. On Sunday 
morning we were happy in having Mr. South- 
worth in Sunday-school, where he spoke to 
the children, and afterward in the pulpit at 
the regular morning service, preaching an 
able sermon. At 3 P.M. the new People’s 
Church at Adrian, eighteen miles distant, 
was dedicated. Delegations from the Lu- 
verne and Rock Rapids churches were in at- 
tendance. The little church was prettily 
decorated with flowers; and warm hearts, re- 
joicing with Adrian in this work accom- 
plished, joined in the especially interesting 
services conducted by our joint pastor, Mrs. 
Wilkes. Music was furnished by the Adrian 
choir and the young people’s chorus choir of 
Luverne. A thanksgiving prayer was offered 
by Rev. A. J. Williams; ‘‘History of the 
Church,’’ by Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes; sermon, 
by Rev. H. M. Simmons; closing address, 
by Rev. F. C. Southworth. This new church, 
like Unity Church, Luverne, stands a monu- 
ment to the faithful and efficient work of 
Rev. Mrs. Wilkes. 


Morenci, Mich.—Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
late pastor of the Congregational orthodox 
church of this place, has withdrawn from the 
Congregational body, and announces his de- 
termination to build up a Unitarian church 
here. Mr. Rihbany is well known here. 
Born in Syria, converted to Christianity at 
a mission school, after a brave struggle for 
an education in this country, he became a 
successful preacher and lecturer. His an- 
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Business Notices. 
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Poland Spring House.—For refined and cultivated 
people who appreciate sumptuous surroundings and all 
the appurtenances of a modern metropolitan hotel when 
seen at its very best estate, in modern improvement, com- 
fort, and general excellence, the Poland Spring House, 
Poland, Me., far surpasses all its competitors. It is the 
story of the acorn and the oak again: it has been a steady 
growth of years; and every year the enterprise which con- 
ceived it has been stronger than ever, and its history has 
been one of constant improvement. Everything that can 
be desired is at the disposal of the guests. The famous 
spring, whose medicinal properties are so well known, 
the vast halls and verandas of the palatial hotel, the un- 
surpassed cuisine, its golf links (the model links of 
America), the splendid stables, the library, and art gal- 
lery are but a few of the many attractions of this famous 
place, A season passed at Poland Spring is a never ending 
joy,—an experience never to be forgotten. 


Let poets prate of music in the air, 
And listen to the songs that sirens sing. 

My heart delighted greets those tones more rare 
That ripple and gush forth from Poland Spring. 


Immediate and Important.— We hope none of 
our readers will close their houses and leave town for the 
summer without first turning to another column of this 
paper and reading the important announcement entitled 
“Paine Hospital.”’ It is an odd heading, but the matter 
of which it treats is very urgent. There is nothing like 
attending to all these affairs before one closes one’s house 
for the summer, and the Paine Furniture Company quote 
very low prices in this connection. 


An important factor in the china shops is the making 
of initial or monogram porcelain, sets or single dozens of 
fine plates, with the name of the giver and receiver at the 
back, under the pottery brand, indelibly fired. Heirloom 
china and silver are now “twin relics.”” Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have a large clientéle in this branch of com- 
merce, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., 
will be 41 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


Marriages. 


In Chelsea, 27th ult., by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, of Fitch- 
burg, assisted by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Walter N 
Macdonald and Harriette E. Jewett, both of Chelsea. 

In East Orange, N.J., 21st ult., by Rev. S. B. Flagg, 
Charles Allcott, Flagg of Washington, D.C., and Harriett 
Dryden Valentine, o: East Orange. 


Deaths. 


In Milton, 4th inst., Anna Rollins, daughter of the late 
George Gibbs Channing. 


———————————— 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, "*tablished 


1859. 
porenes UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


BOARDERS WANTED 


For the summer months at ANDOVER, ME. 
Reasonable rates. Good table. Beautiful 
drives. Brooks and mountain scenery, and 
entire relief from hay fever. Photographs at 
Room 2, 12 Post-office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Oxcotr B. Poor, ANDOVER, ME. 
ANTED TO BOARD.—A yar healthful 
home and good care for an invalid or aged lady or 


for one or two youn: 
Address Mrs, M. A. 


children. References exchanged. 
ill, 108 Ocean Ave., Woodfords, Me. 
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nouncement of the change in his religious 
belief was made in the following remarkably 
direct and unambiguous language: ‘‘A short 
time ago I reached a carefully considered 
decision, and immediately thought that it 
was my unavoidable duty to apprise you of 
the same, and to make it also public, in 
order that I might not be in a position where 
it can be inferred that I believe what I actu- 
ally do not believe. What I desire to inform 
you of this evening is: (1) I can no more 
believe that Jesus Christ is Almighty God; 
(2) I can no more accept the idea of the 
Trinity; (3) I can no more believe that any 
man could be saved by faith in the blood of 
Christ: salvation to me is an attainment, 
and not a gift; (4) I do not believe in the 
resurrection of the body; (5) I can no more 
believe in eternal punishment or that any 
human soul will ever be lost; (6) I believe 
that only a small portion of the Bible is the 
word of God, which portion I shall hold 
sacred and preach all the days of my life.’’ 
The articles of faith which Mr, Rihbany 
proposes for the new church are as follows: 
“*(1) We believe that there is one Supreme 
Being, our heavenly Father, to whom love, 
worship, and obedience are due; (2) we be- 
lieve that Jesus, the Christ, shows to us the 
way, the truth, and the life, by which the 
world shall build the kingdom of heaven; 
(3) we believe that man is of divine origin, 
as yet imperfect, but immortal in nature, and 
capable of endless development; (4) we be- 
lieve that the Bible contains the truths of 
religion, which, when rightly known and prac- 
tised, establish character, deepen devotion, 
and impart comfort; (5) we believe that 
God, in whom we live and move and have 
our being, animates all existence, guiding 
and inspiring the universe; (6) we believe 
that our aim, like that of Jesus, should be to 
establish the brotherhood of man, uniting 
humanity in the ties of peace and good will; 
(7) we believe that heaven is a condition of 
character, and that, to realize it, we must 
repent of wrong-doing, live unselfishly, and 
seek perfection. ’’ 


Pittsfield, Mass.—In the midst of multi- 
farious activities, Rev. Dr. Hale finds oppor- 
tunity to illustrate his lend a hand policy 
practically. While visiting ex-Senator Dawes 
in this city, he occupied Unity Church pul- 
pit, and preached to crowded congregations 
July 1, thus affording new encouragement to 
the one Unitarian church which holds the 
fort for Berkshire County. On July 8 Rev. 
W. W. Fenn also occupied this his first 
pulpit. 

Plymouth, Mass.—Rev. Charles P. Lom- 
bard sent in his letter of resignation July 1, 
to take effect September 30. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lombard propose to take a year for rest in 
Europe. The resignation was quite unex- 
pected, and was regretted by the many warm 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Lombard have made in 
a dozen years of devoted work. 


Providence, R. I—The Westminster 
church has extended a call to Rev. George W. 
Kent now of Worcester, Mass., to become 
pastor. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The last service in the 
Church of the Messiah until the reopening of 
the church, September 16, was held Sunday, 
July 1, the pastor, Rev. J. W. Day, preach- 
ing the second of two sermons relating to the 
recent strike, both of which were published 
in the Globe-Democrat. Mr. Day will spend 
the summer in Sandwich, Mass. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed June 10 bya 
sermon to young people on ‘‘Learning how 
to Obey.’’ The Sunday-school will resume 
its sessions September 16. A church calen- 
dar will be published fortnightly next season. 
A Mission Free School, under the charge of 
a new matron, continues its work without 
interruption. As the denominational Year 
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Book for 1900 contains details in regard to 
this school which are not accurate, it may be 
stated here that the school is under the man- 
agement of a board of ladies, the trustees of 
the Church of the Messiah having no official 
connection with the school. There is now 
no building owned by the school, the old 
school building having been sold, and the 
proceeds held for future use. The school is 
temporarily located on Chestnut Street, near 
28th Street. As the children attend the regu- 
lar church Sunday-school, there is no separate 
Sunday-school at the mission, and no hymn- 
book is used. A fund has been raised to be 
expended in providing summer outings for 
the children. The work of the school ‘is like 
that of the Children’s Mission in Boston. 


Ware, Mass.—A large congregation was 
present at the Unitarian church June 28, to 
witness the ordination and installation of 
Rev. Hans H. Spoer. Invitations were issued 
to all the clergy of Ware and to the members 
of the Worcester Conference, and many of 
these were present. After the organ prelude 
and doxology, Rev. Fred J. Meyer of Nan- 
tucket read the invocation, The sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. E. St. John of Boston, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The ordaining prayer was said by Rev. 
G. W. Kent of Worcester; and Rev. F. L. 
Phalen of that city, in the name of the con- 
ference, extended the right hand of fellowship 
and welcome to the new pastor. Rev. E. A. 
Horton of Boston gave an address to the 
people, and after the closing hymn Rey. Mr. 
Spoer gave the benediction. 


Winter Harbor, Me.—Rev. Florence 
Buck of Cleveland, Ohio, will preach Sun- 
days in July and August. Services at 3 P.M. 
(standard). Channing Free Library will be 
open Saturdays from 3 P.M. Free for all. 


Mr:. Allcott. 


Mrs. D. B. Allcott of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
whose decease was recorded in the Register 
in a late issue, was born in Cambridgeport, 
May 28, 1818. She attended the old academy 
in that place; and among her teachers was 
the late James F. Clarke, and, as fellow- 
students, Charles, George, and Edward 
Beecher, —brothers of Henry Ward, —Wendell 
Phillips, J. R. Lowell, O. W. Holmes, and 
Sarah Margaret Fuller. Mrs. Allcott was a 
daughter of Deacon Isaiah Bangs, and, with 
her husband, the late William W. Allcott, 


Photographers! 


LLOYD’S. 
Encyclopedia 


contains over 300 subjects 
and almost. 400 ges. 500 
illustrations. very imple- 
ment, auxiliary and accessory, 
used in Photography catalogue 
at list prices. Léoyd’s Prices on 
Discount Sheet accompanying. 
Hundreds of valuable formula. Instructions for de- 
velopment, printing, toning, enlarging, etc. All the 
up-to-date ideas in optics and optica ‘instruments. 

FIVE ORIGINAL ARTICLES: A. Horsley 
Hinton, of London, on ‘Renaissance of Artistic 
Photography in America’; Dr. John Nicol 
on “Use and Abuse of the Hand Camera”’ ; 
John A. Tappan on ‘*Portraiture at Home for 
Amateurs’’; F. Dundas Todd on ‘‘Plashlight 
Photography’; and H. Snowden Ward, the 
—- English authority, on “Instantaneous 

hotography. ”” The five greatest living writers 
‘on these topics. 
Send price with your order to Dept. J. 


Price 20 Cents, Postpaid 
Andrew J. Lloyd‘a. Co 


323-325 Washington St Boston Mass 


(26) [JuLy 12 1900 


Masons Hamlin 


Church, i> aa 
tc? ORGAN 
Lodge, eb 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 


New 
Railroad to 


San Francisco 


Santa Fé Route, by 
its San Joaquin 
Valley Extension. 


The only line with 
track and trains under 
one management all 
the way from Chicago 
to the Golden Gate. 


Mountain passes, 
extinct volcanoes, 
petrified forests, 
prehistoric ruins, 
Indian pueblos, 
Yosemite, Grand 
Canton of Arizona, 
en route. 


Same high-grade 
service that has made 
the Santa Fé the 
favorite route to 
Southern California. 


Fast schedule; Pull- 
man and Tourist 
sleepers daily; Free 
reclining chair cars; 
Harvey meals 
throughout. 


Beginning July 1. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E, Agent 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 
332 Washington St. - 


Boston, Mass. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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was foremost among the founders or promo- 
ters of the Unitarian cause in East Boston, 
Rochester, N.Y., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Indeed, the church in the latter place owes 
its origin to these devoted souls. 

The death of Mr. Allcott and of the eldest 
daughter, Mrs. C. A. Hascall, left the care 
and nurture of two young children, the father 
having also died, to the widowed grand- 
parent; and most faithfully did she redeem 
the sacred trust. To take up the labors and 
responsibilities of a parent amid the infirmi- 
ties of advancing years was a task from which 
any one might well shrink; but that task was 
taken up uncomplainingly and in faith by 
Mrs. Allcott, and nobly accomplished. She 
sleeps by loved ones in Mt. Auburn, but her 
works in church and home do follow her and 
crown her name with unfading honor. F. 


Personals.. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., has just re- 
turned to Boston from an absence of seven 
months, connected with his ministry of edu- 
cation in the South. In Washington City, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Georgia, Dr. Mayo has inspected espe- 
cially the great schools engaged in training 
teachers, delivering courses of lectures, circu- 
lating large numbers of documents, and, 
through public addresses and Sunday preach- 
ing, working in co-operation with State and 
local school authorities. During his summer 
and early autumn residence in Boston, he will 
be at work on his ‘‘ History of the Common 
School, from 1830 to the Present Time, in 
the Southern States.’’ While in Boston, he 
will be ready to answer calls for Sunday 
preaching and lectures, educational and other- 
wise. Dr. 
Newton Street, Boston, or at the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Rere and Chere. 


An English scientific journal speaks of a 
couple of Japanese pigeons, one of which 
lived thirty-three and the other twenty-eight 
years. 


French engineers have lately made success- 
ful tests of wireless telegraphy between the 
lofty observatories on the crown of Mont 
Blanc and the Valley of Chamounix. 


In Japan there is a Buddhist temple for 
every five hundred and forty of the popula- 
tion, and a Buddhist priest for every four 
hundred Japanese. About $10,000,000 a year 
are spent in this. 


A curious suit for damages has been 
brought by a tramp in Idaho against a rail- 
road. He was injured while stealing a ride, 
and charged the employees with negligence 
because, although they knew where he was, 
they did not put him off the train. 


Saint Bede the Venerable’s Feast Day is 
to be observed by Catholics all over the 
world, as well as in England, from 1901 on, 
according to a recent decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. His day in the cal- 
endar wil! be May 27, his birthday. 


Dancing is part of the musical gymnastics 
employed in some Chicago schools, to re- 
lieve the tension and to teach grace of motion 
and politeness. ‘‘Rhythmic movement,’’ 
the teachers call it; but the spectator can 
distinguish the Virginia reel, quadrilles, 
minuets, and other dances. In Syracuse, 
also, the school-children dance, those in the 
eighth-year grades of the grammar schools 
being taught the follow-step and the two-step 
as a part of the physical culture exercises. 


Mayo’s address is at 41 West] th 
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PAINE HOSPITAL. 


The Hospital is now open from 8 to 5 daily for the 


reception of all cases of infirmity in furniture. 


Broken chairs, soiled tables, “dumpy” sofas, battered, 
scratched, or broken pieces of furniture of any description 
whatever will be received at trifling cost, repaired and 


boarded free till fall. 


We make no charge for carriage both ways, nor for 
We do this work in the midsummer season at 
much less than our regular prices, simply to keep our work- 


storage. 


men employed, 
Every household has a few such pieces. 
time to give them attention. 


they will be as good as new for actual service. 
Drop us a postal. 


In the fall you will have the 
equivalent of just so many new pieces at trifling cost, for 
e 


This is the 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


BOARD OF POLICE. 


Licenses for Hackney Carriages, Cabs, Coupés, 
Job Wagons, and other licensed vehicles, expire on 
the thirtieth day of June; and neglect to make 
application to have them renewed may cause the 


licensees to forfeit locations now occupied by 


em. 
Applications for carriage licenses can be made 
at 29 Pemberton Square. 

Applications for wagon licenses can be made at 
the station houses on the several police divisions 
where the applicants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for wagons to stand 
in Adams Square, Avon Street, Brattle Street, 
Cornhill Street, Court Street (east of Scollay 
Square), Devonshire Street (north of Franklin 
Street), Milk Street (west of Post-office vase 
Summer Street (west of Devonshire), Temple 
Place, Tremont Street (north of Pleasant Street), 
Washington Street (north of Dover Street), West 
Street, nor in any public street or square where, 
in the judgment of the Board, the granting ot 
such licenses would impede public travel. 


For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


> Ch. Organs 


Hoo & 
ASTINGS YO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


The Spirit of God. By Protap CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Neicusor. By Rev W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THe ConGREGATIONAL METHOD: 
worked and -how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. agh hundred. 

ts 


How it is 


No. 5s. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. Be 

No. 6. CuurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onz’s Serr Brautirur. B 
Rev, William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
or rment Individual and Universal, By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10, WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No.1, LrpzrRaAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvE-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. MorALitTy 1n_ THE ScHoo.ts. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Prigstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C..Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLock 1s 1T In Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sou, witH Four Winpows Orgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 18. How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20, THroporE Parker’s LETTER TO A YouNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tus THEOLOGY oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A WorkING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BrrtH AND THE New Types or Man, 
By Rev. Charles F, Dole, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27, SHortT AND LonG Visws. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity or tHe CurisTiAN CHURCH. os 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
nt James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*How dreadfully stout the general is get- 
ting!’’ ‘‘Yes. Isn’titfortunate? Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be able to wear all his medals.’’ 
Exchange. 


Little Clarence: ‘‘Pa, that man going yon- 
der can’t hear it thunder:’’ Mr, Callipers: 
‘*Tgs he deaf?’’ Little Clarence: ‘‘No, sir: 
it isn’t thundering. ’’—Selected. 


First Traveller (cheerily): ‘‘Fine day, 
isn’t it??’ Second Ditto (haughtily) : ‘‘Sir! 
You have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
you!’’ First Traveller: ‘‘Humph! I fail to 
see the advantage.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


The superintendent of a city Sunday-school 
was making an appeal for a collection for a 
Shut-in Society; and he said: ‘‘Can any boy 
or girl tell me of any shut-in person men- 
tioned in the Bible? Ah! I see several hands 
raised. That is good. This little boy right 
in front of me-may tell me. Speak up good 
and loud that all will hear you, Johnnie.’’ 
**Jonah,’’ shrieked Johnnie. —Z xchange. 


**Do you appreciate poetry?’’ asked the 
serious young woman. ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ 
answered Mr. Cumrox. ‘‘There’s one piece 
of poetry that has done me a world of good. 
Old as I am, there are times when I couldn’t 
tell how to figure without saying, — 


‘¢ ¢Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 
—LE«change. 
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The water-carts of a certain Irish town are 
decorated with patent-medicine advertise- 
ments. An innocent Irishman from the rural 
districts looked at one the other day, and re- 
marked, ‘‘Faith, it’s no wonder D. is 
healthy, when they water the streets with 
Jones’s sarsaparilla!’’— 7Z7d- Bits. 


A correspondent at the front regarded a 
Kaffir runner narrowly, and wondered if he 
were trustworthy. ‘‘What would you do with 
my ‘specials,’ if you were about to be capt- 
ured?’’ he asked. ‘‘Would you swallow 
them?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the Kaffir. ‘'We 
are a credulous people, sir.’’—Christian Life. 


A little girl was taken to a strange church 
by her mother recently, in which the collec- 
tion was made in the pews. On ithe way 
home she asked, ‘‘What did you get in the 
lucky bag, ma?’’ ‘‘Nothing,’’ replied the 
mother, in astonishment; and she was about 
to ask the child what on earth she meant, 
when the little one opened her hand, and ex- 
claimed, with evident pride, ‘‘I got ten 
cents!’’—/Vew Orleans Picayune. 


One of the old-time Southern negroes went 
to Boston to make his fortune. After a week 
of walking up and down, he found himself 
penniless and no work in sight. Then he 
went from house to house. The polite an- 
swer invariably was: ‘‘No, mister. Very 
sorry, but have nothing for you.’’ Finally, 
he rang the bell at a biownstone front. A 
gentleman appeared, and the old man began: 
‘*Boss, I is starvin’. Can’t you gimme some 
vittles?’’ ‘‘ You darned black, kinky-headed 
rascal!’’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘‘How 
dare you ring the bell at my front door? Go 
round the back-yard way to the kitchen, and 
the cook’ll give you something.’’ But just 
there the old man fell on his knees, exclaim- 


ing: ‘‘Thank de Lawd, I foun’ my own 
white folks at las’! Thank de Lawd, I 
foun’ ’em,—I foun’ ’em!’’—Adanta Consti- 


tution. 


The Christian Register 


POYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(28) [Juty 12 1900 


BAKING 
PowDER 


DFFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. sr, Yagoreressaserstreteraties ate 
LEA BTL TTS ene eso 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

eet. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. f 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


Educational. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 
to the pupil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kindly atten- 


highest ; 
1s suited 


The ideal is the 
Each course 


tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the School. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OCTOBER 3, 1900. } 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


Pleasant home. Several courses 


Hackley School, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will open October, 
1900, with a side | staff of experienced teachers, There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, felt, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 


of study. College preparatory. _Permanent home and | may enter at twelve cece of age, or a year younger, it 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on | exceptionally qualified in elementary stalls, For infor- 

application. prosceyee goer: mation and prospectus address the head-master. 
aA re President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice- 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Righ,~* Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
10. “Sat lang7**: Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. ae 12 ” 8th . y ) Byrtevp. : 

Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. ire et EMY.— Prepares 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK } Principals, 


ROCK RIDGH HALL 
A SCIIOOL FOR BOYS 


Fits for College, . Technie School, and_ Business. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE,*Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters, References: 2,500 living 
alumni. 48th year begins Sept. 19. Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 3 fits 
for college, especially Har ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on est. Pn 
t of the 


Rev. James Dz NorRMANDIE, PDs Presi 
M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Trustees. WuiLi1AM C. CoLttar, Head Master. 
Address O. 


. boys for an, _ ege or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500, Pervey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

, Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900, Gives 

its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 

military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ; 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. - 


adil LARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 
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ATMANU- JOHN AL. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


